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Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. — Marrmew 28:19, 20. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of sotgteons a@ good understanding have ali they that do His 
commandments. — Psatm 111:10. 
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youth. — Martin LuTHER. 
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EDITORDPALS 


God’s Own Sacrifice Complete Lent in the Lutheran Church is 
a season of paradoxical emotions. 


It is a time to be “sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” It is a season of repent- 
ance and exultation. 

During Lent we who feel the Tempter’s power go to dark Gethsemane, 
follow to the judgment hall and view the Lord of life arraigned, and Cal- 
varys mournful mountain climb to mark that miracle of time — God’s own 
sacrifice complete. 

During Lent we learn in a most penetrating way to confess with St. Paul: 
“He loved me and gave Himself for me.” Christ’s “It is finished” tells us that 
“the strife is o’er, the battle done.” Easter’s “He is risen” affirms:“Now is the 
Victor's triumph won. Now be the song of praise begun. Alleluia!” 

Lent should be a time when none of our learners or hearers are permitted 
to escape the pointing and accusing finger of the Law, which says, “You killed 
the Prince of Life.” No one has understood the meaning of Lent until he sings 
from the heart: 


Ah! I also and my sin wrought Thy deep affliction; 
This indeed the cause hath been of Thy crucifixion. 


But Lent must also be a time when those whom we teach emerge as victors 
over sin and death and hell, as “more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us.” No one should be in doubt as to the completeness of Christ's 
atonement for sin, the certainty of full pardon for every sin, and the assur- 
ance of life and love eternal in the risen Christ. 

Lent tells us that we are free in Christ: free from sin’s guilt, for He was 
declared guilty by God for us; free from sin’s punishment, since God held 
Him accountable for our sins; free from sin’s rule, because He has broken 
sin’s power over us. 

But we are more than “free from.” We are “free to”: free to live unto Him 
and not unto ourselves; free to love God by loving our neighbor; free to serve 
Him, not for the purpose of establishing any righteousness of our own, but free 
to serve Him because He is our Righteousness and He is our Peace. 

When God made a sacrifice of His Son, He went all the way. It is com- 
plete. “It is finished.” There is no “unfinished business” on God’s agenda, 
except for us to witness to “God’s own sacrifice complete.” M. L. K. 
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This & That —% had been a rough meeting. Expressions as sharp as 
a newly honed razor had passed across the conference 
table. The exhausted chairman stuffed battle remnants into his briefcase and, 
accompanied by a friend, de-elevatored to the ground floor and revolved him- 
self onto a Chicago loop sidewalk. Said the friend as a parting remark: “All 
of us must learn to live with troubles comfortably. The more responsible 
your position, the more you must learn to do it.”—We pass this helpful 
thought on to you. 
— Literature dealing with school architecture is now tending to describe mod- 
ern schools as corridors with a series of connected boxes on both sides. How 
painfully true. — And then one is tempted to meditate on new churches with 
their costly detached bell towers without any bells hanging in them. 
— Examined an ultramodern high school recently. A huge magnificent gym, 
an elaborate auditorium, a stainless steel cafeteria, shops and more shops, 
a swimming pool, whirlpool baths for the charley horse addicts, a battery 
of administrative offices, “cells” for counseling, a library which looked as if 
it contained remnants of clergymen’s libraries after relatives had taken what 
they wanted, and classrooms as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. It was 
not easy to find the classrooms. 
— Advice given in the interest of making LuTHERAN EpucaTion a better mag- 
azine is herewith acknowledged. It is also appreciated. Two of the most fre- 
quent suggestions are — (1) pitch it at a higher cultural level, and (2) put out 
an in-service training magazine for the many teachers who have not enjoyed 
a four-year college education. As soon as we can find someone who can wash 
the kitchen ceiling with his right hand while he is waxing the linoleum with 
his left hand, we will oblige. 
— The White House Conference on Education and Youth (March 29—April 2) 
will, no doubt, be the educational event of the year. The many preliminary 
meetings will arouse citizens to action at the grass roots level and make for 
agreeable relationships at the summit. Newspaper reporters will be frustrated 
by the absence of dramatics when the climax comes. 
— Had a teacher one time who said that the classroom with the best discipline 
has the greatest amount of freedom. He went on to say that if a city has 
a superb constabulary the citizens can enjoy the privilege of moving about 
and doing their daily tasks with a feeling of comfort and security. This seems 
to make sense. A state of anarchy sponsored by the unscrupulous few throttles 
everybody. Shackles on the unscrupulous few will permit freedoms which 
the decent majority deserves to enjoy. 
—It happened again. Just when the urge comes to vent one’s feelings on an 
irksome subject someone else does it first. An article in Today's Health by 
Willard Abraham of Arizona State University should receive the studied 
attention of teachers. The title of the article is “Homework — Health or Hum- 
bug?” In it he states that homework is frequently useless drill and drudgery. 
The right kind should be adapted to the personal needs of the students. It 
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should be the kind that can be done better at home than at school. It should 
be of such a nature that parental guidance is needed only to a limited degree. 
It should not interfere with wholesome home activities. It should have a strict 
time limit. It should not be restricted to assignments of a repetitive nature. 
It should be definite but not so definite that initiative is destroyed. ... To all 
of this we say a lusty and hearty Amen, Putting students on a treadmill guar- 
antees boredom and exhaustion, not progress. In the interest of upgrading 
education some teachers add hours of useless mechanics. These activities do 
not upgrade anything. — Of course there should be homework — if it contrib- 
utes to growth. H.G. 


Old Challenge = An important idea about education is compressed 

+ « in the bald cliché “What is honored in a countr 
New. Opportunities will be cultivated there.” This implies that ss 
object of any group or mass system of education must be to make the children, 
as far as possible, what the parents or the ruling group in the community 
currently want the next generation to be. 

Although this deduction characterizes many practices in modern mass 
education — particularly where teaching has become a job rather than a pro- 
fession — it is still only a half-truth. The education of the young need not be 
a device for controlling the masses or for enhancing the power of those who 
control the media of communication. History seems to indicate that so long 
as the pulpit, the classroom, and the marketplace still attract men and women 
with a disciplined conscience, with courage to live the faith they profess, and 
with a conviction that will respond to the promptings of the Holy Spirit, there 
is the probability that a sufficient impact can be made on the sensate, material- 
istic, egocentric culture of our time to elevate the values and standards of 
parents and “power” groups in a community so that they will seek their con» 
tentments and purposes of life in the eternal verities of God rather than the 
tarnished tinsel of mammon. 

Unfortunately our faith in things has become so paramount in our lives 
that many of us tend to measure success and happiness in terms of car models, 
stock certificates, and electrical gadgets. We are schooled to “run in the 
groove” so that our favorable balance is not disturbed by the embarrassing 
“why.” And so professions devoted to social service rather than material com- 
forts too often must go begging for recruits. What our vaunted culture so 
desperately needs is a program of formal instruction in which we combine 
scientific and technical skill with moral and spiritual discipline, so that the 
products of human genius will be used for the welfare of mankind rather than 
his harm and destruction; a Weltanschauung that elevates the humanity of 
man considerably above his creature comforts. Here lies a deep and abiding 
challenge for Christian education at all levels as it pursues its God-given task 
among the young. Pau W. LANGE 
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Seize Every Opportuni The month of March brings us closer to 
ty PP 2) Palm Sunday. Groups of children in our 


congregations anxiously look forward to their confirmation. For these boys 
and girls confirmation means readiness for fuller membership in the church, 
such as partaking of the Lord’s Supper and joining Bible classes and young 
people’s organizations. But Palm Sunday also marks the approach of a mile- 
stone in the educational career of the vast majority of our young confirmands: 
a crossing of the bridge from elementary to secondary education. 


When this milestone in the educational career has been reached, the choice 
of, and the preparation for, a vocation becomes a matter of concern. In many 
high schools students have opportunity to choose subjects which will initiate 
their specific preparation for college sequences necessary for training to qualify 
for prospective vocations. 

When confirmation approaches, teachers dare not lose sight of their recruit- 
ment opportunities for needed workers in the church — pastors and teachers. 
The crying need for teachers especially is again becoming obvious. We have 
indications at this time that when the Board of Assignment meets in April 
the demand for teachers in our Lutheran schools will exceed the supply by at 
least 200. 

Our Board of Parish Education in St. Louis has made a new tract avail- 
able which provides information for potential teacher-training students. The 
tract is entitled Shall I Become a Lutheran Teacher? The availability of this 
attractive tract from Concordia Publishing House in St. Louis was announced 
in the January issue of Advance. 

As Lutheran teachers we must utilize every available opportunity to help 
our church meet a current vital need. The old proverb “Opportunity is often 
lost by pausing” expresses an undeniable truth. Eek 


Look! Look! Look, daddy, look! 


Many millions of boys and girls have acquired basic per- 
ception of printed symbols and their relationship to the spoken word through 
this rather trite phrase. The stages of word perception used by adults are 
abbreviated, and in a sense the process has become automatic. However, 
such is not the case for the children beginning to read. Each step from vague 
awareness to a form in the field of vision, to the categorization of that form 
as a word, to the perception of the exact word, and to the selection from among 
various meanings of that word is an individual and unique learning task. 

The trite sentences and the repetitions found in basal readers are designed 
by persons well grounded in their knowledge of the characteristics of the young 
learner and well informed on the significant research related to the percep- 
tive process. The books which these people have built are designed to assist 
a child in gaining the basic skills, concepts, and understandings needed for 
efficient reading. The books do not pretend to be works of literature. Attacks 
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on the basic readers as poor literature reflect an unfamiliarity with the func- 
tions and purposes of these textbooks. 

If the basal reader is not literature, are the boys and girls in the modern 
school being deprived of the imagery and stimulation of good writing? Only 
if their teacher is defaulting in using the many opportunities available to lead 
young minds into the good in children’s literature. 

The publication of books for children in 1959, according to Publishers 
Weekly, was exceeded only by fiction. Eleven per cent of the titles published 
in the United States last year, or 1,647 titles, were specifically designed for boys 
and girls. Among these many books there is a great quantity of that which 
is good and should be part of the reading diet of the elementary school child. 
Here are three ways in which you as a teacher can tap this great reservoir 
to the enjoyment and benefit of your charges. 

Every basic reading series of any consequence has supplied, through its 
teacher’s editions and/or bibliographies in student editions, extensive sources 
for extending interest and enjoying literature. 

Secondly, this journal has for the past three volumes reviewed children’s 
books which have stood the test of the high standards of the Young People’s 
Literature Board of Synod. 

Thirdly, Concordia Publishing House will issue shortly a basic list of chil- 
dren’s books prepared for the Young People’s Literature Board by Professor 
Palmer Czamanske of Valparaiso University. This list will supply Lutheran 
schools with an excellent measuring instrument with which to evaluate its 
stock of good children’s books. 

Look, teacher, look! look! Rel 


NAMES OF THE DAYS 


English names for days of the week come from Norse mythology by way 
of Anglo-Saxon, and for that reason are often similar to the Roman names, 
which the Teutonic tribes adapted. The Romans named their days after the 
sun, moon, and planets — Mars, Mercury, Jove (Jupiter), Venus, and Saturn, 
which were named after their gods. 

Sunday, the sun’s day, is the same in German: Sonntag. But Italian, 
French, and Spanish name it after the Lord’s Day. 

Monday, the moon’s day, is Montag in German (Mond moon), but the 
Latin luna, for moon, survives in Italian, French, Spanish. 

Tuesday is the day of Tyr, Norse god of war; the French Mardi and Italian 
Martedi come from Mars, also Roman god of war. 

Wednesday comes from Woden, a Norse god, but the Romance languages 
derive their words from the Roman Mercury, while the Germans call it Mitt- 
woch — midweek. 

Thursday is the day of Thor, god of thunder. His Latin equivalent, Jove, 
accounts for giovedi (Ital.) jeudi (Fr.), jueves (Span.). 

Friday is the day of Freya, Norse goddess of marriage. Similarly the 
Romance languages get their names from Venus, Roman goddess of love. 

Saturday is derived from Saturn. In Italian it is sabato, the Sabbath; sdbado 
in Spanish. 


What We Must Teach Our Teen-Agers 


WALTER Risss * 


“It’s difficult,” wrote Franklin P. 
Adams, “to decide whether growing 
pains are something teen-agers have 
or are.” 

There is something of a truth lying 
in this remark, underneath the humor 
of it. For adolescents really move so 
swiftly in the stream of growing that 
they seem almost the image of growth 
itself. 

And growth, of course, is learning 
in its broadest sense. For true learn- 
ing cannot be distinguished from 
change. And if our adolescent youth 
may appear, to Mr. Adams, to be 
growing pains, they may also appear 
to us to be “learning pains.” 

Adolescents can be called exactly 
that. They are, in fact, the learners 
of mankind. More things happen in- 
side the body and mind of a teen-ager 
than has ever happened to him before 
or will ever happen to him again. 
And so strange is the process of ado- 
lescence that, as soon as we grow out 
of it, we can no longer be able to 
remember clearly what we were like 
while we were yet in it. 

And it is this failure to recall what 
our own adolescence was like that 
makes What can you teach teen-agers? 
such a difficult question to answer. 
If we do not watch ourselves, we 
grasp at answers based not on what 
teen-agers are really like, but on what 
we want them to be like. We theorize 
wildly about public education: More 
Authority, More Scholastic Discipline, 
More Study of the Classics, Higher 
Standards. Or we find all-too-easy 
answer in religious education: More 
Morality, Less Steady Dating, More 


Commandments, More Parental Re- 
striction, More Home Study. Thus do 
cure-alls blossom also in the church. 

Aphorisms like these are so easily 
come by in Teen-ageriana that we 
fully expect, at the drop of a maga- 
zine, to refresh our eyes with titles 
like: My Teen-Age Son Can't Read, 
Our High Schools Are Too Soft, Let's 
Give the Three Rs to Teens. My own 
files bulge so excessively with such 
clippings that I seldom venture into 
any magazine store nowadays, for 
fear of creating an office crisis: either 
I go or the easy answers to adolescent 
problems — one or the other! 

All of these cure-alls, aphorisms, 
oversimplifications signify, of course, 
the confusion in the whole area of 
adolescent psychology. And the cheap 
mottoes that pile up around high 
school classrooms also signify another 
distressing fact. That fact is this: 
Generally speaking, there has been 
precious little principle of any quality 
taught to teen-agers in the past 
decade. 

In a blistering indictment of this 
lack of principles in American high 
school teaching we read: 

The major [psychiatrist William E. 
Mayer] points out that during the 
brainwashing every fault of America 
was chalked in and every virtue of 
America was erased out; that the edu- 
cation of most Americans had failed 
to prepare them to meet the intellec- 
tual erosion and the political indoc- 
trination. They had _ received no 
fundamental facts and no enduring 
principles from their “formal educa- 


* Member of Editorial Staff, Board of 
Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
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iton” to counter the Communist brain- 

washing, 

The major was asked, “Weren’t they 
taught this [knowledge of the Ameri- 
can system] in school?” He answered, 
“Many of them said they weren't. 
Many of them said they didn’t know.” } 
Root is talking here, of course, 

about political principles, and their 
absence in American education. But 
the same indictment, I believe, can be 
leveled at the lack of moral and spir- 
itual principles being passed on to our 
adolescents through our culture and 
its educational hierarchy. 

It might be possible to make some- 
thing of a correlation here between 
lack of principles in high school teach- 
ing and the rate of delinquency in 
America. But I doubt if such docu- 
mentation really is necessary. If it is 
true, as Root points out in his Brain- 
washing in the High Schools, that 
a full one third of American soldiers 
in Korean prison camps succumbed 
to Communist brainwashing tech- 
niques — under no coercion or stress 
beyond simple educational atmos- 
phere — we are facing an educational 
situation in America which obviously 
not only is patently failing to pass 
on our political, moral, and spiritual 
principles but also is leading us 
swiftly into a position of helplessness 
over against the very forces in the 
world that are seeking the destruction 
of our freedoms. 

THE PLACE OF PRINCIPLE 
IN TEEN LIVES 

The Oxford Universal Dictionary 
gives as first definition of “principle”: 
“Origin; source; source of action.” 


1 E. Merrill Root, Brainwashing in the 
High Schools (New York: Devin-Adair, 
1958), p. 5. 
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Second: “Fundamental truth, law, or 
motive force,” Third: “Rudiment, ele- 
ment.” In our questioning of princi- 
ples in the teaching of adolescents we 
have been thinking primarily of prin- 
ciple in the second sense. 

But the fact is that “fundamental 
truth” is also “origin” and “source.” 
Without a concept of truth it is diffi- 
cult to guide healthy action or to 
initiate it. The confused person, the 
uncertain adolescent, will resort to 
exactly the kind of inactivity and mis- 
directed activity that characterizes 
America’s “juvenile delinquent.” 

But this inactivity or misdirected 
activity need not be. At youth meet- 
ings, Bible classes, in Christian high 
school classrooms, in church youth 
group sessions, I have seen exactly 
the opposite type of activity hold 
sway —the dedicated purposeful ac- 
tivity of adolescents whose reverence 
for Holy Scripture left nothing to be 
desired. Every pastor and Christian 
parent has at one time or another 
marveled at the amazing maturity of 
certain young people who seem to 
have avoided most of the confusion, 
the storm and stress, of adolescence. 
These young lives have found their 
principles early — it’s quite as simple 
as that. And although it is not true 
that all storm and stress have been 
eliminated, it is certainly obvious that 
foundational principle has saved these 
young lives from much of the pain 
and misdirected energy that ruin so 
many adolescents before they have 
a chance to mature. 

It is simply a fact within our experi- 
ence that adolescents not only can be 
taught principles (in both the first 
and the second sense) but also must 
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be taught principles. We can no more 
afford a weak nation than we can 
afford a church whose membership 
does not know rightly in what or in 
whom they believe. And it is no acci- 
dent that one of the three letters of 
the Bible directed to young men, 
1 Timothy, opens with an impassioned 
plea “that you could order certain 
persons to leave hoary old myths and 
interminable genealogies alone” and 
to strive “to produce the love which 
springs from a pure heart, a good con- 
science, and a genuine faith.” The 
cry for solidity of principle (doctrine ) 
that rings through 1 Timothy is sym- 
bolic of the over-all testimony of 
Scripture regarding the young: They 
need foundations. 

And it is an interesting — and highly 
stimulating — sensation to see this con- 
servative yen for principle now jutting 
out somewhat raggedly from even the 
most freewheeling journals of our dec- 
ade. One can almost feel the thesis 
of 1 Timothy becoming painfully evi- 
dent to those former critics of “old- 
fashioned indoctrination” — for in- 
stance, in the essay “The Tyranny of 
the Teens”: 

The real danger of teen-agism in the 
arts is that it builds no future, no con- 
tinuity between the generations. For 
what will today’s teen-agers do for 
entertainment when they grow up? 
Or is everybody forgetting that they 
do grow up? Yes, sir, every year 
quite a few of them turn twenty. Of 
course they lose their rights then 
as shapers of the American idiom. 
No editor will send a reporter near 
a boy who is twenty; no deejay will 
spin a platter for the lost souls who 
have gone to that country from whose 
bourn no teen-ager returns. Surely to 


reach this threshold is the blackest 
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moment that a boy or girl can know, 

and I wouldn’t be surprised if millions 

of them, now in their early twenties, 
are still posing as nineteen. 

But the day comes when they can 
no longer postpone the truth, when 
they must be absorbed in the anony- 
mous realm of adulthood. Then theyll 
see how bad things are out here. They 
will go to a Presley movie for lack of 
anything else at the local theater, and 
when that tousled bard first looms on 
the screen, the urge to squeal will 
have vanished like a child’s runaway 
balloon.? 

What editorialist Zinsser fails to 
mention in this report is the now 
haunting memory of “modern” educa- 
tor theorists proposing glibly that all 
indoctrination was wrong —and that 
this lack of “continuity between the 
generations” was a thing to be desired. 
For, after all, the very purpose of in- 
doctrination was to provide exactly 
that bridge between the generations, 
to cross the gap between adolescence 
and adulthood, and to provide youth 
with something more to live on than 
the bread of materialism. 

But did youth get much else, really, 
in the high schools of the last 10 yearsP 

We will certainly agree with Mr. 
Zinsser. It is more than high time 
to arm our teens with principles — 
and with principles in more than one 
area. They need principles — 


1) —in the area of American citi- 
zenship 


2) —in the area of moral standards 
3) —in the area of religion 


It is not necessary to debate 
whether these can be taught. We 
know they can if we want to badly 


2 William K. Zinsser, in Horizon, I, 8 
(January 1959), 139. 
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enough and if we pursue the matter 
with the energy and diligence we 
have so far given to educational tech- 
niques, school buildings, enrollment 
gimmicks, and the jargon of a genera- 
tion of educational theorists who tried 
to escape principle by resorting to 
practice. We have come at least this 
far, that we know the one to be worth- 
less without the other. 

Even psychologists have arrived at 
that point. The steadying influence, 
the balancing power, the security of 
healthy religious faith is now an ac- 
cepted tenet within the ranks of our 
best psychiatrists. Erich Fromm’s The 
Art of Loving and Viktor E. Frankl’s 
The Doctor and the Soul are part of 
the inspirational library of many pas- 
tors who might once have worried 
a bit about “the damage of indoctrina- 
tion.” 

For most church leaders now un- 
derstand that without some indoc- 
trination — the kind that is done in 
love and with understanding — there 
is hardly much of a person left to 
damage. 

Perhaps the mightiest strength of 
Lutheranism is its sound approach to 
theology — above all, its respect for 
the Scriptures as the only source of 
all theology and indeed the source of 
all we need to know for our salvation. 
Precisely this respect for the Scrip- 
tures, as well as the sola gratia and 
sola fide of our Lutheran faith, can 
stabilize the adolescent, can ease his 
situation of sometimes unbearable 
flux, and can guide him into a life 
based not on experiment but on prin- 
ciple. 

If we have been timid or lazy about 
passing on this faith, or if we have 
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instead tried to draw close to our 
youth by acting as if we ourselves 
were in a state of theological and 
emotional flux, we not only have 
missed a chance to pass on our herit- 
age but also have cheated our ado- 
lescents. We have deprived them of 
the real bread they need to build 
their bodies and minds into strong 
bodies and strong minds. 


We dare not think low or act 
ashamedly about the principles of our 
faith. We have a priceless opportu- 
nity to weld the structure of young 
human lives around the principles 
born out of the Word of God itself. 
And we can hand on this kind of an 
inheritance only with the joy of one 
who himself has found the pearl of 
great price. 


It is still so terribly true — more so 
in our age than ever — that “man shall 
not live by bread alone but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” And it is just as certain that 
our teens will need this Word of God, 
and a solid foundation on it, as that 
man will in the generation now grow- 
ing up explore our own solar system. 


For if some of our budding engi- 
neers now in their teens ever set foot 
on the moon, or ever see the falling of 
a hydrogen bomb, or watch a rocket 
burst its way to another world where 
life will be found — at that very time 
the Word of God will prove the 
strength that enables our sons and 
daughters to live. And they will thank 
us for having the courage to say to 
them, “This is the Word of God, and 
it is all yours.” 


But we must have the courage to 
say it. 


Creative Religious Drama 
THEA DULLIN * 


One of the weaknesses of storytell- 
ing as a method for teaching religion 
is that it may arouse emotions for 
which there is no suitable outlet in 
action. Creative drama in the class- 
room, however, does provide an outlet 
for action — directed educational ac- 
tion which serves to develop the child 
socially, emotionally, intellectually, 
physically, and spiritually. Though 
the purposes of dramatics in religious 
education are the same as they are 
for any subject area in general educa- 
tion, the emphasis is somewhat differ- 
ent. The spiritual values which the 
child receives through religious in- 
struction are among the chief goals of 
Christian education, and it is signifi- 
cant that through the medium of 
drama much of the Bible can be made 
vivid and alive for the child. 

In educational drama there are two 
main kinds of opportunities: the spon- 
taneous dramatization and the studied 
drama. The first implies that there is 
little or no preparation except for the 
careful telling of the story to be 
dramatized. In short, spontaneous 
dramatization is the expression of 
a child’s reaction to the story told by 
the teacher. The more immediate the 
opportunity for this dramatic expres- 
sion, the better it will be. Here the 
vivid imagination of the child makes 
scenery and costumes unnecessary. 
The teacher must make necessary sug- 
gestions as to the setting, to guide the 
children in the arrangement of the 
story into dramatic form. She must 
also work to keep the story and not 
the imagination in the foreground. 


This type of drama finds its natural 
place in the lower-grade classroom. 


The studied drama is aimed at the 
upper grades, where the script em- 
phasis will have deeper character 
penetration, advanced oral interpreta- 
tion, and original material. This will 
not limit creative dramatics only to 
the lower level and studied dramatics 
only to the upper, but the emphasis 
will be such. 

Introducing creative dramatics into 
a primary classroom or into any class- 
room not familiar with this method 
of approaching subject matter must 
be done after careful planning. It is 
one thing to recognize the value of 
the dramatic method in teaching reli- 
gion to children, and quite another 
thing to put this method into practice. 
To lead a group of children to pro- 
duce a Bible play requires more time 
and effort on the part of the teacher 
than to present the same passage in 
didactic or story form. To dramatize 
in even the simplest form demands 
preparation, planning, and a mastery 
of technique. 

“The Child from Five to Ten” by 
Gesell and Ilg states: “Dramatic ex- 
pression must not be confused with 
rehearsed theatrical or formalized 
kindergarten play acting. It is devel- 
opment for self-expression, which 
must be evoked impromptu and by 
ingenious indirection.” It further 
states that the six-year-old “learns not 
by rote but by participation and a cre- 


* Primary teacher in Redeemer Lutheran 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ative kind of self-activation.” Dra- 
matic play for the child is his way of 
translating something that has inter- 
ested him into action. This form of 
drama exists for the purpose of the 
child participant and not for the audi- 
ence. It is group activity in which 
meaningful experiences are acted out 
by the participants as they create their 
own words and dialog, directed by the 
teacher. 

The starting point for achieving 
penetration and creativity is with 
pantomime. In a Bible story presenta- 
tion introduce this method with a sec- 
ond-day presentation after the chil- 
dren have first become familiar with 
the story. This will provide a motiva- 
tion. A “warming-up” period is re- 
quired in which a child gets his mind 
in tune with the material with which 
he is to work, for a child cannot create 
out of a vacuum. Working with 
a known story will also encourage self- 
confidence. On this second day repeat 
the story while using the whole story 
method and emphasizing the actions. 
Introduce the pantomime concept to 
the class, and select students for the 
characters in the story. In the begin- 
ning choose a child with leadership 
ability and imagination. This leader 
will set a standard and will be able 
to carry the project to a successful 
conclusion. 

Since his vocabulary is somewhat 
limited, pantomime will enable a small 
child to express, through bodily move- 
ments, much more of his emotional 
feeling. A teacher will not introduce 
dialog to young children at all, but 
will encourage them to speak gradu- 
ally and naturally from the beginning. 

In all drama with younger children 
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set the scene in detail, giving the chil- 
dren a background for the use of their 
imaginations. This preliminary de- 
scription is very important to give 
them confidence in themselves. 

When reading the story while the 
children pantomime, pause for direc- 
tions during the reading, or use guide 
words which will help to direct their 
actions, thus indirectly telling the chil- 
dren what to do. “Mary knelt down 
at the feet of Jesus” is an example of 
this kind of direction. Here the chil- 
dren will be encouraged to make use 
of their bodies and express the 
thoughts of the characters through 
facial and bodily action. It is usually 
necessary to repeat before resorting 
to speech of any kind, for the child 
must first have confidence in his ac- 
tions before he can combine words 
with the action. 

The first introduction of words into 
the pantomime skit should be short 
and of specific significance. It might 
be a Bible verse which sums up the 
whole theme of the skit and is said 
first by a character and then repeated 
by the class. 

A modification of this procedure 
may be used by having the teacher 
take the part of a leading character. 
The children can readily see how the 
teacher would like the skit done, and 
a standard of achievement is set. It 
would not be unattainable, since some 
of the children would be participating 
with the teacher. The next step would 
be to get a pupil with leadership 
qualities to substitute for the teacher. 

A teacher might lead into a portion 
of dramatization without any intro- 
duction. For example, the class might 
be studying the story about the men 
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who let down their palsied friend 
through the roof. As they are reading 
the story from the Bible, the teacher 
may say: “Suppose we are the people 
in that room, listening to Jesus, when 
suddenly we hear a noise from above 
us. Look! What is happening?” If 
the children do not know immediately 
how to respond, she may need to say 
a little more. But if the children have 
done anything at all in creative dra- 
matics, she can soon have them re- 
creating the scene and reacting to the 
healing of the sick man. 

Suggestive bits of props and cos- 
tumes go far in helping children to 
lose themselves in character when 
they first begin to play. Real proper- 
ties should not be used, for one of the 
values of dramatic play is the stimula- 
tion of the child’s imagination. The 
teacher should aim to lead the chil- 
dren into these experiences without 
the help of such crutches, so that the 
children will gradually develop imag- 
ination and resourcefulness through 
their play. 

When taking the next step in crea- 
tive dramatics, from pantomime and 
incidental activity to more extensive 
participation and the introduction of 
speech, a more thorough method is 
needed for the preparation of the 
activity. 

The basic building material of any 
dramatic production is the scenario, 
or outline, giving the main facts about 
the scenes, persons, and acting. When 
selecting material for the children to 
dramatize, a good test for its presenta- 
tion and usefulness is to subject it to 
outline, or scenario form. 

The teacher’s first step is to famil- 
iarize herself thoroughly with the 
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story. Look at the material from the 
point of view of action and speech 
rather than from the angle of narra- 
tion. This power of movement is im- 
portant. In narration the action can 
be distributed wherever we wish; the 
characters can be described as doing 
marvelous or brilliant things. Because 
drama demands a visual and oral 
presentation, its possibilities are com- 
paratively limited. 

After becoming thoroughly familiar 
with the story, outline the material 
into specific acts or scenes, and de- 
termine what action is to take place 
in each. 

Select the necessary characters for 
the story, and formulate the method 
of dramatization that is to be used. 
Many an undramatic selection can be 
transformed into dramatic material 
through the use of a unique approach. 
Here are a few possibilities: 

1. A dramatization of a modern 
story with a reference to the 
Bible material in the action 

2. The use of a narrator 


8. A parable, modern or Biblical, 
as an answer to a question 
4, A reading of the Biblical account 
followed by a dramatized action 
of the contemporary application 
All points of view, the vantage point 
from which we view the story, can be 
categorized as either external, in- 
ternal, or intermediary. The external 
point of view is completely objective, 
and the thought and feelings of the 
characters are judged indirectly 
through their actions and words. One 
must guard against the danger that the 
characters might be misread. The in- 
ternal point of view can be explained 
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as one person telling the story which 
is affecting him and giving his per- 
sonal reactions to the forces of the 
narration. When the intermediary 
point of view is used, the intermedi- 
ary character holds only a minor part 
in the action of the story. He is the 
outside observer, like the boy with 
the loaves and fishes or like the Roman 
soldier at Christ’s tomb. Holding the 
position of narrator while reflecting 
a personal attitude gives ample op- 
portunity for demonstrating the effect 
of the material on the thoughts and 
emotions of an observing individual. 
We are next concerned with the 
development of a personality picture 
for each of the characters. What 
would be the person’s reaction physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually to 
a specific scene? What could we list 
as personality characteristics? Paint 
a verbal picture of an individual. In 
what action will these people be in- 
volved in the scenes? How will they 
react as predetermined by their per- 
sonality sketches? It must be remem- 
bered that the scenes must contain 
all the information necessary for the 
comprehension of the progression of 
the story. This includes background 
material on setting, incidents previous 
to this action, and the establishment 
of the characters’ personality traits. 


In the upper grades either a crea- 
tive or a studied drama presentation 
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could be used. It would be possible 
for the class, under the guidance of 
the teacher, to write the script with 
this material at hand. The experience, 
though aimed at a studied presenta- 
tion, would still incorporate many cre- 
ative phases. In finding the right 
lines, creative dramatics will be used. 
This is a more thorough exercise than 
that outlined for use in the primary 
grades. The teacher will follow the 
same pattern in developing her own 
script. This teacher-written script 
should be integrated with the creative 
drama presentation to present the 
benefits of both to the students. The 
teacher’s work will keep the standard 
high. 

In any play, but to a greater degree 
in a written production, the scenes 
must make things concrete, plausible, 
natural, and true to life. The exposi- 
tion must stand the critical test of 
actual sight and hearing. The ideas, 
words, and actions must be inherently 
those of the characters portrayed, not 
those of the authors. 


Creative dramatics approaches the 
child through the medium of play, but 
it leads him into a penetrating and 
remembered experience. The actor 
learns by doing, and the audience is 
provided with the active material 
which should lead to a more percep- 
tive observation, for the Biblical truths 
are made alive. 


History records how the living ideas of civilization were saved and nour- 
ished behind a wall of books. Our libraries today serve the same cause, for 
the defenders of freedom must remain strong in mind and heart. From the 
famous metropolitan libraries of America to the modest bookmobiles that serve 
our rural areas, books guard the wisdom of the past and kindle the ideas of 


tomorrow. — Dwicut D. E1IsENHOWER 


An Evaluation of Lutheran Kindergartens 


VELMA E. Scumipt * 


A study was made during 1958 to 
determine the status of the Lutheran 
kindergartens in the Missouri Synod. 
The kindergartens selected for the 
study were chosen from schools which 
maintain a kindergarten separate from 
the grades. A questionnaire was sent 
to a sampling of Lutheran kinder- 
gartens in the United States. A total 
of 112 questionnaires was sent to 
kindergarten teachers, and 60% of 
these were returned. Information was 
requested concerning the kindergar- 
ten teacher, the kindergarten equip- 
ment, and the kindergarten program. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
Enrollment 

In the kindergartens reported by 
teachers the enrollment ranged from 
7 to 156 pupils. The number of pu- 
pils per session ranged from 7 to 87 
pupils. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
schools have an enrollment of 15 to 
25 kindergarten pupils. 

The majority of the congrega- 
tions (88%) employ one kindergarten 
teacher. However, a number of them 
have two teachers, and one congre- 
gation employs as many as six. 

Half-day kindergarten sessions are 
conducted in 98% of the congrega- 
tions. Seventy per cent of the con- 
gregations have one kindergarten ses- 
sion, while 28% conduct two sessions 
per day. 


Number of Years Established 


More than 51% of the kindergartens 
have been established for less than 
10 years, and over 26% have been 


established less than five years. About 
138% of the Lutheran kindergartens 
have been conducted for over 15 
years. 


Purpose of Kindergartens 

The kindergarten teachers noted 15 
different factors which led to the 
establishment of the kindergarten in 
the congregation. In approximately 
16% of the congregations the growth 
of the school was promoted. Other 
factors listed by about 15% of the 
teachers were: providing for Chris- 
tian education at the kindergarten 
level, serving as a mission agency 
for the congregation, and recognition 
of the need for early Christian edu- 
cation by the parents. Almost 6% in- 
dicated that the Lutheran school in 
the congregation was begun with the 
establishment of a kindergarten. 


The purposes the kindergartens are 
serving at the present time, as the 
teachers view it, are indicated as fol- 
lows: serves as a mission agency 
(26%), promotes the development of 
the elementary school (20%), prepares 
children for the first grade (28%), and 
provides Christian training at the kin- 
dergarten level (10%). 


Summary 


The enrollment in over half of the 
kindergartens is from 15 to 25 pupils. 
This is the recommended pupil- 
teacher ratio for effective teaching. 
Educators also recommend half-day 


* Dean of Women and instructor in 
education, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 
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sessions for children of kindergarten 
age. The results indicate that the 
majority of kindergartens in our con- 
gregations have been established in 
recent years. This development fol- 
lows the pattern, generally, of edu- 
cation on the kindergarten level in 
America. 


THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
Professional Preparation 


TABLE I 


PREPARATION OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
IN SELECTED LUTHERAN SCHOOLS 


B=) ra oo 

Se = 

College Preparation : = S 

s= § 
Master’s Degree ____-- = Dp 2.94 
Graduates Hours). = 25 3 4.41 
Bachelor’s Degree = ._10 14.71 
Three Years of College _____ 10 14.71 
Two Years of College 18 26.47 
Less than Two Years of College 20 29.41 
No College Education ss 3 4,41 
No High School Education ___- 2 2.94 


Table I shows the preparation of 
the kindergarten teachers reporting. 
Twenty-two per cent of the teachers 
have earned bachelor’s degrees. About 
63% have completed two years or less 
of college work, 

The teachers were asked to list the 
college work they had completed in 
the last three years. Over 70% have 
earned no college credit during this 
period. Sixteen per cent of the teach- 
ers earned from two to nine hours of 
credit. About 2% of the congregations 
pay part of the cost of summer school. 

Lutheran Colleges— Missouri Synod 
were attended by 23% of the teachers, 
while 17% attended public as well as 
Lutheran colleges. 
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The percentage of kindergarten 
teachers indicating completion of 
specified courses are as follows: 


Per Cent 

College Courses of Teachers 
Educational Sen SPaween 64% 
Child psychology - ee oe OOF 
Kindergarten Methods AT% 
Bible History 40% 
Methods of Teaching Religion _ Bc 32% 
PIG 0 peck Awe ee ee a a 46% 
Certification 


Almost 30% of the kindergarten 
teachers hold state teaching certifi- 
cates. About 5% indicated that their 
certificates had expired and had not 
been renewed, and 4% plan to qualify 
for a state certificate very soon. 


Educational Plans 


About 48% of the kindergarten 
teachers have no definite educational 
plans for the future. About 17% plan 
to work toward a degree, and 7% plan 
graduate work. 


Teaching Experience 

More than 30% of the teachers have 
taught kindergarten two years or less. 
Over 70% have taught kindergarten 
from one to ten years. Approximately 
36% of the teachers have taught kin- 
dergarten only. Thirty-five per cent 
of the teachers have had from one to 
five years of experience teaching other 
grades, and about 7% have had from 
14 to 28 years of experience teaching 
other grades. 


Additional Congregational Duties 
Over 32% of the kindergarten teach- 
ers have no other congregational du- 
ties, and approximately 33% have one 
additional responsibility in the con- 
gregation. About 26% have two addi- 
tional duties. The duties listed most 
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frequently are: working in the Sun- 
day school in various capacities, 
leader of youth groups, and serving 
as church organist. 


Educational Periodicals 

The Grade Teacher and Instructor 
are used by 60% of the kindergarten 
teachers. LUTHERAN EpucaTion is 
read by 26%, and the NEA Journal 
by 8%. Childhood Education was not 
included by anyone. Various period- 
icals were listed by fewer than 3% of 
the teachers reporting. 


Curriculum Sources 

Kindergarten teachers indicated use 
of a variety of curriculum sources. 
The Christian Kindergarten by Mo- 
rella Mensing is used by 81% of the 
teachers. Living in the Kindergarten 
by Wills and Stegeman is used by 
25% of the teachers. 


Organizations 

Six per cent of the teachers indi- 
cated participation in teachers’ con- 
ferences, and 20% are active in com- 
munity affairs. 
Salaries Taste I 


ANNUAL SALARY OF KINDERGARTEN 


TEACHERS 
eo oo @§ & 
Annual e = 8 3 = 
S oS 

Salary 8 Se S 

ea mals 8 S 

Sis a 
$ 750— 999 Byes 4.41 
1,000—1,249 10 14.71 
1,250—1,499 13 19.12 
1,500—1,749 6 8.82 
4 5.89 


1,750—1,999 


* One session unless two sessions are in- 


dicated. 
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2,000—2,249 6 3 8.82 
2,250—2,499 3 1 4.41 
2,500—2,749 az 5 10.30 
2,750—2,999 5 3 eo 
3,000—3,249 5 4 7.35 
3,250—3,499 4 2 5.89 
3,500—3,749 1 1.47 
3,750 t 1 1.47 


Table II shows that the annual 
salary for those who teach one kin- 
dergarten session ranges from $750 
to more than $3,500. The majority 
earn a salary ranging from $1,000 to 
$1,499. Of the teachers who conduct 
two sessions, the salaries range from 
$2,000 to $3,750. The majority of such 
teachers earn salaries from $2,500 to 
$3,499. 


Summary 


The majority of the kindergarten 
teachers have had approximately two 
years of college training. Thirty-nine 
states now require a degree for ele- 
mentary teachers. A number of the 
teachers have not taken some of the 
basic teacher-training courses. The 
percentage of Lutheran kindergarten 
teachers holding state certificates is 
low. A minority of teachers earned 
college credit during the last three 
years. The participation of kinder- 
garten teachers in professional and 
community activities is limited. There 
is a wide range in salaries, particularly 
for those who teach one session. 


THE KINDERGARTEN EQUIPMENT 
The second part of the study was 


concerned with the equipment for the 
kindergarten room, 


The Kindergarten Room 

The amount of floor space per child 
varies widely —from 12 square feet 
per child to 111 square feet per child. 
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Thirty to forty square feet of floor 
space per child is recommended by 
educators. Twenty-five per cent of 
the schools provide less than 30 square 
feet per child, about 19% provide an 
adequate amount of floor space, and 
26% provide more than sufficient floor 
space for their enrollment. 


Various types of floor coverings are 
used, such as tile, wood, cement, and 
linoleum. Tile, the most desirable, is 
used in about 70% of the kindergarten 


rooms. 


The first floor is the most desirable 
location for the kindergarten room. 
Fifty-seven per cent of our kinder- 
gartens are located on the first floor, 
almost 8% on the second floor, and 
26% are located in the basement. 
Thirty-five per cent of the rooms were 
built specifically for kindergarten. 


The general room equipment is 
quite adequate. About 55% of the 
kindergarten rooms have their own 
entrance. Over 75% of the rooms 
have adequate chalk boards, bulletin 
boards, and lighting. Fewer than 50% 
of the rooms are equipped with an 
acoustical ceiling, a sink and drinking 
fountain in the room, and a flag of 
our church. 


Ninety-eight per cent of the rooms 
are used for other activities in the 
congregation. Various activities were 
indicated. The rooms are used most 
frequently for Sunday school and 
meetings. 

The size of the tables in the kinder- 
garten room varies considerably. Most 
of the table tops are washable (982), 
and about 69% of the teachers indi- 
cated flexibility in the grouping of 
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the tables. The storage space seems 
to be adequate in most rooms. About 
45% of the rooms have a rug for listen- 
ing activities. 
Kindergarten Library Equipment 
Almost 59% of the rooms are 
equipped with a library table and 
chairs. The number of books in the 
room varies from 25 to 250 books. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the rooms 
have 25 to 50 books, 32% have 50 to 
75 books, and 21% of the rooms have 
over 100 books in their room library. 
Many of the kindergarten teachers 
get books from other sources. The 
sources most frequently listed were 
the public library (50%) and the 
school library (33%). 


Fifty per cent of those reporting 
stated that from 25% to 50% of the 
total library books were religious. Ap- 
proximately 38% of the schools stated 
that from 1% to 24% of their books are 
religious, and over 5% indicated that 
the ratio of religious books over secu- 
lar books is about 50%. 


Play Equipment 

The outdoor playground surface 
varies from asphalt, grass, dirt, and 
crushed rock to a combination of 
asphalt and gravel or grass and a 
hard-surfaced area. The latter is the 
desirable combination. 


About 88% of the kindergarten 
teachers indicated that the play- 
ground is near their room. The type 
of outdoor equipment varies. About 
40% of the schools have slides, swings, 
and jungle gyms. About 35% have 
seesaws and a sandbox with toys. 
Fewer than 10% have wheelbarrows, 
walking boards, and wagons. 
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There is more similarity in indoor 
play equipment among the kinder- 
gartens. The majority of rooms are 
equipped with transportation toys, 
puzzles, large rubber balls, solid 
building blocks, and the like. Only 
32% of the rooms have hollow build- 
ing blocks, and 8% of the rooms have 
water play equipment. 

With the exception of telephones 
and sets of family dolls, dramatic play 
equipment is inadequate. Over 50% 
of the rooms have little or no dramatic 
play equipment, such as puppets, 
dress-up clothes, strips of cloth, and 
scarves. 


Teaching Aids for Religion 


TaBLe III 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING AIDS 
IN SELECTED KINDERGARTENS 


Sut Das 

soos 

Equipment = 2 S 

~~ 

einen 
Altar: cone See ired & ee, 36 52.94 
Large religious pictures for class 55 80.88 
Flannelgraph equipment _____ 60 88.24 
Religious filmstrips available _. 58 85.29 
Religious puzzles — 38 55.88 
Illustrated prayer books _______. 60 88.24 
Illustrated religious storybooks _ 65 95.59 
Bible story recordings _..______. 26 = 38.24 


Table III shows the aids for teach- 
ing religion. Generally, the rooms are 
well equipped with these aids. How- 
ever, only about 58% of the rooms 
have altars which serve as the wor- 
ship center. Since the use of visual 
aids increases the effectiveness of 
teaching, especially with young chil- 
dren, and since altars can be con- 
structed with a minimum of cost, this 
area might be improved. 
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Art and Craft Equipment 


Kindergartens are well equipped 
with the basic art supplies. Crayons 
rated the highest (91%) in use of 
any media, with powdered and finger 
paints used by about 80% of the teach- 
ers reporting. A few teachers indi- 
cated use of a wide variety of art 
media and types of paper, while many 
more indicated use of only a limited 
number of media. Nine per cent are 
equipped with woodworking tools. 


Science Equipment 


Most of the kindergarten rooms 
have plants, but other science equip- 
ment is rather limited. About 35% of 
the rooms are equipped with aquar- 
iums, thermometers, magnets, mag- 
nifying glasses, and equipment for an 
indoor garden. Fewer than 20% of 
the teachers have insect containers, 
compasses, terrariums, cages for pets, 
prisms, and experimental equipment 
which can be gathered from the out- 
doors. About 30% of the teachers did 
not indicate any type of science ex- 
periences. 


Music Equipment 


The kindergarten rooms are well 
equipped with record players and 
various types of records for children. 
Rhythm band instruments are used 
by 80% of the teachers. Seventy-eight 
per cent of the kindergarten rooms 
are equipped with a piano, but only 
57% of the teachers are able to play 
one. One school each mentioned the 
use of a reed organ, autoharp, and 
an accordion. A variety of activities 
is included: singing (91%), rhythms 
(75%), and listening (88%). 
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Bathroom Facilities 


Over 45% of the kindergartens have 
their own bathrooms, and 55% of these 
are equipped with child-size fixtures. 
In 70% of the schools the bathroom is 
located near the kindergarten room. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

The kindergarten teachers have ac- 
cess to A-V equipment. Over 90% 
have the use of a filmstrip projector, 
but not all of these schools have sec- 
ular filmstrips available. A movie 
projector is available to 82% of the 
teachers, a tape recorder to 50%, and 
an opaque projector to 27% of the 
teachers. The movie and _ filmstrip 
projectors are used most frequently. 
Other A-V aids were listed by fewer 
than 10% of the teachers. 


Readiness Materials 


All but one school indicated that 
the kindergarten equipment includes 
reading readiness equipment, and 
all but three schools have number 
readiness equipment. A variety of 
readiness materials, commercial and 
teacher-made, was listed which chil- 
dren could use during a free period. 
Reading readiness workbooks are 
used in 88% of the kindergartens, 
readiness charts in 57% of them, read- 
ing charts in 80%, and preprimers in 
16% of the kindergartens. Over 60% 
of the teachers have numbers, figures, 
and number charts for number readi- 
ness. Number readiness workbooks 
are used by 55% of the schools. 


Selecting Equipment 

The kindergarten teachers were 
asked to list factors they consider 
when purchasing new equipment. 
Twenty-one different factors were 
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listed. About 80% of the teachers 
agreed on the following factors: du- 
rability, cost, usability, educational 
value, and need. Factors such as 
number of children who benefit from 
the equipment, interest appeal, con- 
tribution to creative thinking, fre- 
quency of use, and mobility were 
listed by 5% or less of the teachers. 


Cost 


The annual cost per child of main- 
taining a kindergarten varies from 
less than $1 to $53 per child. Fifty 
per cent of the teachers did not report 
on this item, so the results are incom- 
plete. About 30% of the congregations 
spend $10 or less per child per year. 
Approximately 18% spend from $12 to 
$25 per child per year, and 8% spend 
more than $25 per child. 

Funds to equip and maintain a kin- 
dergarten come from several sources 
within a congregation. The chief 
source is the general congregational 
budget. Other sources listed were: 
congregational organizations, gifts for 
the kindergarten room, built by mem- 
bers, the kindergarten organization, 
a kindergarten fund, and use of equip- 
ment belonging to the teacher. Thirty 
per cent of the teachers reported that 
the congregational fund supplies all 
the necessary finances. 


Summary 

A wide variation exists in the 
amount of classroom space, in the 
extent of the facilities, and in the 
types of equipment for the kinder- 
garten. Some kindergartens have am- 
ple classroom space and are well 
equipped, and others have a limited 
amount of space and equipment. 
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More than half of the kindergarten 
teachers indicated that the kinder- 
garten equipment was generally ade- 
quate. 


THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

The third part of the study was 
concerned with the kindergarten pro- 
gram. Certain areas of the program 
have been selected for this article. 
However, the complete kindergarten 
program was included in the study. 


Length of Kindergarten Session 


Kindergarten authorities recom- 
mend a 2%- to a 38-hour session. 
Seventy-six per cent of the schools 
reporting have sessions within this 
time. Twelve per cent of the schools 
have a shorter session, and 12% con- 
duct longer sessions. Two of the 
schools conduct all-day sessions. 


Kindergarten Schedule 


The factors kindergarten teachers 
consider most frequently in planning 
a schedule are concerned with the 
interests, needs, and maturity of the 
children. A number of teachers omit 
certain areas of a kindergarten pro- 
gram entirely. About 20% of the 
teachers do not include any activity 
correlated with religion, centers of in- 
terest, or science. Arts and crafts are 
omitted by 10% of them. Other areas 
which are omitted by 5% or less of the 
teachers are devotion, Bible story and 
memory, free play, rest time, and 
readiness activities. 


Creativity 


The kindergarten teachers were 
asked to indicate the extent of oppor- 
tunity which they provide for de- 
veloping creative ability. Generally 
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the results seemed to show that either 
a teacher provides many opportunities 
for creativity or the opportunities are 
practically nonexistent. Nine per cent 
of the teachers provide much oppor- 
tunity for creative expression in var- 
ious areas, and 6% encourage indi- 
vidual abilities. Opportunities for 
creativity are most frequent in art 
(58%) and in oral expression (18%). 


Planning, Evaluating, 
and Clean-up Procedures 

The daily activities are planned by 
the teacher in 57% of the schools, and 
by both the teacher and children in 
41% of the schools. Fifty-one per cent 
of the teachers evaluate the day’s 
activities, and 47% of them include 
the children in the evaluation process. 
Both teacher and pupils participate in 
cleaning up in 91% of the schools. 


Religion 

Ninety-one per cent of the teachers 
include both Old and New Testament 
Bible stories in the religion program. 
Forty-eight per cent reported that the 
majority of the Bible stories are 
chosen from the New Testament, and 
19% include an equal number of stories 
from the Old and New Testaments. 


There is a great variation in the 
factors which teachers consider in 
choosing a Bible story. Forty-four 
per cent stated that they follow the 
course of study. Nineteen per cent 
select the Bible story which correlates 
with the season of the church year. 
Seven per cent of the teachers select 
the story because it is important for 
this age group. Other factors were 
included by fewer than 4% of the 
teachers. 
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One Bible story per week is taught 
in 47% of the schools, and 35% of the 
teachers present two or three Bible 
stories each week. Several teach one 
each day. The number of Bible verses 
taught per month varies from none 
(12%) to 15 (2%). About 44% of the 
teachers include about four memory 
verses each month, or one a week. 
Some of the teachers include an ap- 
preciable number of hymns and 
prayers in the religion program (44%), 
and fewer than 2% indicated spon- 
taneous prayers. 

A question was included request- 
ing the teachers to list the areas of 
the kindergarten program which they 
correlate with religion. Art was listed 
by 71% of the teachers. Thirty-five 
per cent of them correlate music and 
dramatics with religion, and 10% indi- 
cated that the day is permeated with 
a religious atmosphere. 


Centers of Interest 

About 80% of the teachers include 
some form of organization to develop 
a center of interest. Topics are se- 
lected in keeping with the season of 
the year, with children’s interests, and 
some are teacher planned. The meth- 
ods used to develop these topics were 
not clearly defined. Four per cent of 
the teachers indicated that they use 
the unit methods. Many of the kin- 
dergartens include field trips — from 
one to ten field trips per year, with 
an average of three field trips per 
year. Twenty per cent of the schools 
do not take field trips. Almost 6% of 
the teachers indicated that almost all 
of the day’s activities are correlated 
with the center of interest. Others in- 
dicated that some correlation was 
planned, especially in art and music. 
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Rest 


A time for rest is included in all 
but one schedule. About 50% of the 
teachers provide for rest on the floor 
(the most relaxing position for rest), 
and the other 50% usually rest at the 
tables. The children usually furnish 
their own resting mats. Two schools 
furnish them, and one school fur- 
nishes pillows for resting at the tables. 


Lunch 


Eighty-two per cent of the kinder- 
gartens reporting have a regular lunch 
period. The teachers indicated that 
prayers are used before and _ after 
lunch. With one exception the food 
is furnished by the school. This is 
financed in various ways. Fifteen per 
cent of the schools furnish a beverage, 
without food. 


Work Period 


The methods the teachers use to 
organize the work period were re- 
quested. All the children work on the 
same activities most of the time in 
84% of the kindergartens. The chil- 
dren work in small groups on dif- 
ferent activities some of the time in 
68% of the schools. The children 
choose their own activity sometimes 
in 71% of the schools. The children 
are given specific activities most of 
the time in 59% of the schools, and 
sometimes in 37% of the schools. 


Health Services 

All but 6% of the teachers reported 
that some type of health service is 
provided for the children. Sixty-three 
per cent of the kindergartens have 
the services of a school nurse. Eighty 
per cent of the teachers have ade- 
quate first-aid supplies in their class- 
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rooms. In some congregations, or- 
ganizations provide funds or help in 
providing health services. 


Story Time 

Fifty per cent of the teachers cor- 
relate their stories with other activi- 
ties. Some of the kindergarten teach- 
ers use a variety of methods to present 
their stories, and others limit them- 
selves to one or two methods (reading 
or telling). Pupil participation is ob- 
ligatory in about 85% of the schools, 
and optional in the others. Poetry is 
not used daily by the majority of the 
kindergarten teachers. At least 18% of 
the teachers indicated that they used 
it daily, and 75% reported that they 
used it sometimes. 


Readiness 


Readiness is included in the kinder- 
garten program incidentally all dur- 
ing the year. However, some teachers 
carry on a more formal program. By 
December, 48% of the teachers have 
begun a more formal readiness pro- 
gram, and by the second semester, 
77% have a formal readiness program. 
Seven per cent of the teachers have 
no formal readiness programs, and 
one teacher reported that she begins 
formal readiness when the group is 
ready. 

In reading readiness, experience 
charts are used to a limited degree by 
the teachers. About 6% use them 
a great deal, and 4% use them to a lim- 
ited degree. The teachers reported 
that language development is a part 
of many activities in the kindergarten 
program. Fifteen per cent of the 
teachers indicated that readiness ac- 
tivities provide many opportunities 
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for language development. Speech 
correction is accomplished through 
the use of phonics activities (19%), 
through informal guidance to indi- 
vidual children by the teacher (16%), 
through stress of proper enunciation 
(4%), and special speech problems 
are referred to speech correctionists 
by 9% of the teachers. 

Counting by rote, counting objects, 
recognizing and writing numbers are 
the main goals which the teachers re- 
ported for number readiness. There 
is a great variation as to which num- 
bers are taught. They range from 10 
to 100. Flexibility in achievement was 
indicated by 10% of the teachers. The 
arithmetical terms and concepts which 
the teachers consciously develop 
throughout the year are limited. 


Authorities agree that readiness ac- 
tivities can be conducted incidentally, 
and that if formal readiness is in- 
cluded in the kindergarten program, 
it would be begun when the children 
are ready for it or have had the 
proper background for it. This usu- 
ally would not begin before sometime 
during the second semester. 


Goals 


The teachers were asked to list 
their goals or values or skills which 
they felt were important for each 
area in the kindergarten program. 
Many of the answers to this question 
are incomplete, so the results are not 
conclusive. A number of the teachers 
listed well-defined objectives. Gener- 
ally, there was not a great deal of 
agreement on goals for the kindergar- 
ten program, and many of them were 
not clearly defined. In readiness, fre- 
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quently the goals included were more 
inclusive than one would ordinarily 
put into a kindergarten program. 


Reporting Progress 

A number of different methods are 
used for reporting progress in the 
kindergarten. About 41% of the teach- 
ers report progress by means of a re- 
port card, and about 5% indicated that 
progress is reported only through par- 
ent-teacher conferences. Over 30% 
used both report cards and parent- 
teacher conferences. Informal written 
reports are used by about 7% of the 
teachers. One school each reports 
progress by parent observation of 
children in action, by a picture report, 
or by meeting with the parents only 
when the need arises. 


Future Plans 


About 40% of the congregations 
have plans to improve their kinder- 
gartens. Twenty-six per cent have 
plans for expansion and improvement 
of facilities, and 9% plan to build 
a room specifically for the kinder- 
garden department. 
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Summary 


The kindergarten programs gener- 
ally emphasize readiness for reading 
and numbers. The programs might be 
improved in correlating the various 
activities, in flexibility, and in provid- 
ing a variety of opportunities in cre- 
ativity. 

Kindergartens have become an in- 
tegral part of elementary schools in 
the public as well as in our Lutheran 
schools. Many congregations have 
made commendable progress in es- 
tablishing and improving their kin- 
dergartens, frequently with limited 
means. Their combined efforts and 
dollars have made it possible for 
more little souls to hear the story of 
Jesus. The strength of our Lutheran 
kindergartens must be in the area of 
religious education. This area must 
be the best-organized and most effec- 
tive part of the kindergarten program. 
A re-evaluation of our kindergarten 
programs, under the guidance of well- 
qualified kindergarten teachers, will 
result in higher standards for our 
Christian kindergartens. 


As citizens we have the power to improve the quality of education. But do 
we have the will? As Sloan Wilson points out, “A child who hears “eggheads” 
derided at home, and who sees his parents caring for little more than economic 
success and entertainment, can hardly be expected to excel as a scholar.” I am 
not advocating a society of maladjusted eggheads. But certainly the answer is 
not well-adjusted blockheads. — Josep F. Marsu, President, Concord College 


Religion holds the solution to all problems of human relationship, whether 
they are between parents and children or nation and nation. Sooner or later 
man has always had to decide whether he worships his own power or the 
power of God. When threats force him to look at the limitations of his human 
power, he’s often ready to seek his spiritual one. What we need is patience 
and awe of God’s plan in human history! — ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


Teaching Johnny to Like Good Literature 


Marvin J. DUMLER * 


The question whether or not Johnny 
can read has in recent years produced 
a flood of verbiage which threatens to 
engulf both the question and Johnny. 
In the meantime Johnny has left the 
halls of learning and is consuming 
reading material at an unprecedented 
rate. An examination of this reading 
material, however, makes one wonder 
if a more legitimate question would 
not have been, “Why should Johnny 
learn to read?” 

The general run of material read by 
the reading population often serves 
no real practical purpose and gen- 
erally is devoid of aesthetic value. 
Any beauty which may be present 
either in the words or in the thoughts 
presented is often lost to the reader. 
Many who would be classified as good 
readers and who would resent any 
suggestion to the contrary fall into 
this category. Even though we, the 
teachers, have succeeded reasonably 
well in teaching pupils the mechanics 
of reading, we have succeeded to a 
far less degree in developing criti- 
cal attitudes, the ability to organize 
thoughts which are read, and an ap- 
preciation of the beauty of good lit- 
erature. Perhaps this is partly due to 
the way we have attempted to teach 
these factors. 

The purpose here is to suggest a 
method or two which may aid in the 
development of an appreciation or en- 
joyment of good literature. The writer 
is aware of the fact that the teaching 
of appreciation for good literature or 
good music is a complex task that can- 


not be accomplished by employing a 
few pet tricks or techniques. Never- 
theless certain procedures based on 
sound principles will help solve this 
problem. 


A piece of written material may be 
beautiful because of the picture that 
is painted in words, or in the combina- 
tion of word sounds, or because of a 
number of other factors. The reader, 
however, can appreciate the word pic- 
tures only if he is able to visualize 
what the author is describing. In the 
same way he must learn to “hear” the 
sounds in a poem in order to like or 
appreciate it. This perceptive ability 
is not innate, but must be developed. 


The teaching of children’s literature 
should always be done in such a way 
that the child approaches the poem 
or story as something to be enjoyed 
rather than studied, remembered, and 
returned on an examination in the 
same uninteresting way it was pre- 
sented. Therefore the selection should 
not be studied analytically. This 
should be left to the more mature 
members of society, who have already 
developed a taste for good literature. 
At the same time the reading of a se- 
lection should seldom, if ever, be fol- 
lowed by a discussion that does not 
arise spontaneously. In other words 
if, in a particular lesson, we are trying 
to develop a taste for good literature, 
the only objective of that lesson 


* Assistant professor of education and 
psychology at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 
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should be that the pupils enjoy it. 
Nothing should be done that will in 
any way reduce that enjoyment. 

One of the techniques that can be 
used to stimulate enjoyment involves 
the oral reading by the teacher of ma- 
terials selected for their beauty. To 
insure the effectiveness of the reading, 
the teacher should carefully practice 
reading this material before present- 
ing it to the class. A tape recording 
of the reading will enable the teacher 
to hear where changes will improve 
the total effect. Criticism by fellow 
teachers will be helpful. Isn’t this a 
lot of trouble just to prepare for read- 
ing to a classP Perhaps, but even a 
good poem poorly read is not very 
enjoyable. Therefore if we want the 
pupils to enjoy the reading, it must be 
done well. 

Procedures of this nature are the 
principal means of acquainting chil- 
dren in kindergarten and first grade 
with good stories and poems. Prob- 
ably more of this type of activity 
could be used to good advantage in 
the middle grades also. 

Another simple but effective tech- 
nique is to place a poem or portion of 
a poem on the chalkboard with a full- 
color picture representing the thought 
or mood of the poem. The pictures 
used must be the kind that attract 
attention because of their beauty. 
The relationship between the thought 
content of the poem and the picture 
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must be readily apparent to the chil- 
dren who will view these pictures. If 
the child is faced with many such 
situations, he will begin to see and ap- 
preciate the beautiful pictures painted 
in words. 

Filmstrips and motion pictures can 
be used effectively also. The best of 
those which have come to my atten- 
tion is the motion picture film The 
Ugly Duckling. This is available from 
Coronet Films and rents for approx- 
imately $3.25. This beautiful story is 
effectively narrated as the life of the 
duckling unfolds in beautiful full-color 
photography. Not only does the pho- 
tographer capture the beauty of the 
natural surroundings of the story but 
also the moods which the author at- 
tempts to convey to the reader. Prob- 
ably no single lesson would do more 
than this film to make the pupils feel 
the beauty and emotional impact in- 
tended by the author. 

Other techniques can be _ used 
which will aid in achieving the ob- 
jective of improving the literary taste 
of the pupils. The indispensable fea- 
ture of any such device must be an 
enjoyment of good literature. This 
involves both emotions and intellect. 
If the pupil likes good literature, an 
intellectual understanding of the lit- 
erary types can be easily developed. 
If he dislikes good literature, an in- 
tellectual understanding will affect his 
reading habits but little. 


He who floats with the current, who does not guide himself according to 
higher principles, who has no ideal, no convictions — such a man is a mere 
article of the world’s furniture — a thing moved, instead of a living and mov- 
ing being — an echo, not a voice. The man who has no inner life is the slave 
of his surroundings, as the barometer is the obedient servant of the air at rest 
and the weathercock the humble servant of the air in motion. 
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I thought I had heard about all of them, but no — along comes still another. 
I quote: 
ARE YOU LOOKING .. . for the happiest, gayest, longest lasting of 
all children’s gifts? 
This is it . . . a membership in the Balloons-of-the-Month Club that 
gives a youngster happiness, fun and a pleasant surprise by mail 14, 
yes, 14 times per year . . . once each month plus a special birthday 
selection and a super Santa selection at Christmas time. Altogether, over 
100 sensational balloons with a retail value of about ten dollars. 


At a price of only five dollars, I might add. So be sure to “send child’s 
name, address, and birth-date along with check or money order,” remembering 
always that the aim of the club is “to make your youngster happy . . . and to 
give you a gift-value that is unequaled.” 

Brother! If they can do it, so can J. And therefore I invite you to join any 
or all of my of-the-month clubs. 

My Used-Textbook-of-the-Month Club, for example. For a mere $6.50 
a year I will send you the best in used textbooks — one each month. Think of 
the surprises in store for you. Will it be a prize McGuffey reader or a dog- 
eared, memory verse-checked Schwan catechism? Or will it be a late model 
geography, complete except for pages 377380? And what gems will pupils 
have inked into the inside front covers? Will it be “He who takes this book is 
a dirty crook”? Or will it be “In case of fire, throw in”? All these thrills, 
I repeat, for just $6.50—and a money-back-guaranteed $6.50 at that. 

Then there’s my Confiscated-Irritant-of-the-Month Club. Especially de- 
signed for the routine-bound teacher, this club is guaranteed to keep you glued 
to your mailbox, maybe even to your mailman. For who knows what will come 
up from my bottom right desk drawer and into your life? It may be a turtle 
shell, complete with turtle, slightly dried. Or it may be a high-powered water 
pistol, a desk-tested pocket knife, perhaps even a nearly full package of high 
filtration cigarettes. As I said, who knows? But why not find out? The club 
operates on a 10-month basis, September to June. Annual dues: just $4.00, 
which figures out to only 40 cents a month. At such prices you can’t afford not 
to join. 

Unless, of course, you would rather join my Prize-Pupil-of-the-Month Club. 
But let me warn you, this club is not for everybody. It is only for those teach- 
ers with a high sense of adventure, with stout heart, nimble hands, satisfactory 
psychological set, and extraordinary patience. For what the club does is to 
send you, via railway express, that pupil who during the past month in a given 
school has caused the most new ulcers and gray hairs. Obviously, the supply 
of such pupils is limited. While we are gradually expanding the number of 
schools who supply us with pupils, there are only three memberships open at 
the present time. Therefore if you are interested, write me at once, and ask 
for an application blank. When you get the blank, fill it out, and return it with 
a certified check for $50. This payment covers the annual dues, which, by 
the way, are not refundable. 

I also operate a Letter-of-the-Month Club. But maybe Id better tell you 


b i ime. 
about this some other time ferme) ours 
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These Have Brain Power to Spare! 
Lioyp D. Lies: * 


Foolish is the man who treats a dia- 
mond the same as rocks in gravel. 
Yet day after day, in classroom after 
classroom, this is being done. Through 
double assignments, free study time, 
or just plain busywork some of our 
best human gems are being deprived 
of an appropriate luster. The poten- 
tial leaders of tomorrow are not being 
conditioned for their responsibilities. 

The future of any society or group 
can be only as lofty as its leaders will 
dare build it. This can be applied to 
church, school, country, or business. 
If people with high ability are iden- 
tified early in life, if they are taught 
to make full use of their talents, great 
things can be accomplished. 

In this paper we shall concern our- 
selves with the child of high capabil- 
ities, for whom ordinary study has no 
difficulties — the child that grasps con- 
cepts quickly and applies them gen- 
erously. Very often this is the pupil 
who delights in embarrassing the 
teacher with barbed questions. This 
is the child who consistently scores 
high on achievement tests and whose 
IQ is 130 or better, the “gifted” child. 

It is appropriate to differentiate be- 
tween the gifted child and the child 
talented in one or two specific areas. 
Certainly many of the things said 
about training the gifted child can be 
applied to the talented child, but the 
gifted child is an individual who re- 
quires special treatment. 

After many years of studied medi- 
ocrity and forced democracy educa- 
tors are becoming aware of the gifted 
individual. If formal education is to 


serve as a valid guide, it is safe to say 
that 90 per cent of our nation’s gifted 
are being lost. Fifty per cent of these 
superior children drop out of formal 
education before finishing college, 
40 per cent are either not discovered 
or are mismanaged, while only 10 per 
cent are well managed and survive to 
produce. In some states 50 per cent 
of the total number of gifted children 
do not go on to college. If this has 
implications for the state, what does 
it have for the church? 

The gifted must be identified early, 
very early, and their education re- 
garded as something peculiarly signif- 
icant. In terms of Christian steward- 
ship, who can justify the languishing 
of a child for three years because he 
has mastered the junior high aca- 
demics by the sixth grade? 

Fortunately, many educators are 
cognizant of this problem. They real- 
ize that it requires full-time study and 
concern. Universities are experiment- 
ing. Evening classes have been 
opened for adults. We certainly hope 
this trend continues and that the 
church will take part in it. 

There are popular misconceptions 
regarding the gifted. The layman 
often feels there is an inverse ratio 
between brain power and physical 
stamina and ability. Intelligence and 
sickliness are often equated. Intro- 


* Teacher and director of music at Zion 
Lutheran School, Hinsdale, Ill. 

1 Quoted from a lecture by Dr. Benedict 
Mayers, University of Chicago. 

2 Paul A. Witty, “The Gifted Child,” The 
Nation’s Schools, LVII (Feb. 1956), 65—72. 
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vertedness and IQ are considered bed 
partners. And so ad infinitum. Let's 
look at some qualities of a gifted 


child. 
Gifted children, according to L. M. 


Terman, are those individuals who 
score 130. or better on IQ tests, 
roughly the upper 1 per cent of the 
school population. But expression on 
these instruments does not necessarily 
provide a reliable score. In this case 
the performance of. the child is 
watched. Long interest span, reluc- 
tance to put projects aside, attention 
to detail, desire to work alone, posi- 
tive attitude toward realism, all mark 
this child. Consistency of excellence 
is an earmark. When this is coupled 
with depth, let attention be aroused. 
The gifted child tends toward excel- 
lence in all his schoolwork. In the 
upper elementary grades he has ac- 
quired concepts and skills which sur- 
pass those of pupils two or three 
grades his senior. 


Because of better endowments or 
better physical care, or both, intellec- 
tually gifted children are as a group 
slightly superior to the totality of chil- 
dren in health and physique and tend 
to remain so. Terman has shown that 
gifted children come predominantly 
from family stocks of decidedly supe- 
rior intellectual endowment and of 
slightly superior physical endowment. 
Further, children with an IQ above 
130 are not as a group characterized 
by intellectual one-sidedness, emo- 
tional instability, lack of social adap- 
tability, or by any other personality 
maladjustment. With recognized ex- 
ceptions gifted children are normal 
social beings. 
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Recognition of the gifted child is in 
itself no great trick. It’s what to do 
with him that can cause grief. Ideally, 
of course, the best provision is an es- 
pecially well-equipped school. In a 
classroom of only a few pupils, with 
a well-oriented teacher, the problem 
could easily be solved. Yet this is not 
always the practical answer. When 
these children are brought to us regu- 
lar classroom teachers, it is up to us to 
provide for them. 

We can stifle them. We can keep 
them occupied with busywork such 
as extra assignments, encyclopedia re- 
ports, and the correcting of tests. Or 
we can help to educate them. The 
gifted child must be approached care- 
fully in a straightforward, mature 
way, regardless of his age. Three ap- 
proaches are beneficial to the child: 
acceleration, enrichment, and/or ho- 
mogeneous grouping. 


ACCELERATION 


If acceleration is used, authorities 
recommend that it should happen be- 
fore the sixth grade, for social and 
curriculum reasons, and in Grades 10 
to 12, for the same reasons. 


A child who marks time while the 
rest in his class are striving after fun- 
damentals he has already mastered is 
failing to develop his talents. Passing 
a child to the next level of work and 
providing him with many enrichment 
opportunities will require effort on the 
part of the teacher, but it is a worth- 
while endeavor. 

Difficulties seem to suggest them- 
selves. What about the material he 
misses? The vast amount of repetition 
in the first five grades should elim- 
inate concern about this item. Ter- 
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man has found there is no correlation 
at the age of 10 years between the 
achievement-test scores and the num- 
ber of years gifted children have 
attended school. Again, in school 
progress the typical gifted child is 
accelerated by 14 per cent of his age; 
but in actual mastery of the school 
subjects (as shown by achievement 
tests) he is accelerated by more than 
40 per cent of his age. 

What about the social affectations? 
There are no more valid reasons to 
expect them from an_ accelerated 
gifted child than from a normal aver- 
age child. In fact, giftedness itself 
sets a child in bold relief to his own 
age group. 

Indeed in practically every person- 
ality and character trait such children 
average much better than the general 
school population. 

In social-intelligence ratings, social 
interests, and play activities, gifted 
children as a group are either normal 
or superior. 

In mental masculinity and feminin- 
ity gifted boys rate on a par with un- 
selected school boys of corresponding 
age, while gifted girls deviate signifi- 
cantly from the norm of their sex in 
the direction of greater masculinity. 

In the traits measured by the “Char- 
acter” tests the typical gifted child of 
nine years is on a par with unselected 
children of 13 or 14 years.? 


Why accelerate? First, it will let 
him work at his own level. Second, it 
will put him into high school and col- 


lege at an earlier age. The gifted 
child should be in college by 17. Sta- 


3 Lewis M. Terman, Barbara S. Burks, 
Dortha W. Jensen, et al, Genetic Studies of 
Genius, Vol. III: The Promise of Youth 
(Stanford University Press: Palo Alto, 
1930), p. 478. 
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tistics show a remarkably high cor- 

relation between early graduation and 

distinguished accomplishment. 
Acceleration, if carefully employed, 


can be a very effective way of dealing 
with the gifted. 


ENRICHMENT 

Regardless of their age level, grade 
level, or comprehension level, enrich- 
ment of the academic program is an 
effective way of contributing to the 
development of the gifted. Remem- 
ber, enrichment and busywork are 
not to be equated. Busywork is an 
inexcusable artificiality. Guidance is 
what is needed, guidance in the selec- 
tion of challenging goals, guidance in 
seeking after, and striving for, these 
goals. If the youngster reads raven- 
ously, an encyclopedia alone will not 
assure first-rate progress. Should the 
child’s interests lie in a_ particular 
field, guided reading of reference 
books and library texts will help in 
building him. 

Gifted children should be chan- 
neled into learning good mechanics. 
They should learn to perform with 
meticulous care. Assimilation is not 
enough. Expression is important. This 
may be mechanical, literary, or ar- 
tistic. 

The digging, searching interest 
must remain an important area of de- 
velopment. The gifted must be stimu- 
lated to want to know and be given 
exercises in finding answers. 

By now it should be obvious that 
the teacher is more than a 9—3 com- 
panion, but an individual vitally in- 
terested in another individual. This 
does not imply catering, but it does 
imply close watching and careful 
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guidance. The teacher will keep an 
eye on the child’s interests; he will 
provide social guidance and counsel- 
ing. This implies an alert teacher who 
works closely with the home. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


Homogeneous grouping is an area 
of doubtful use in all but the larger 
schools. It involves putting gifted 
children into the same class for spe- 
cial treatment. Transportation prob- 
lems, tuitions, and social pressures 
make this difficult. In a large school 
this might be a part-time gathering 
for guided learning sessions or an 
added course. 

One large Chicago public school 
has two special teachers, one for a 
second- to fourth-grade group and one 
for a fifth- to seventh-grade group. 
Each pupil has the same teacher for 
three years, itself an advantage. 
Thirty pupils constitute a full class- 
room. These children spend gymna- 
sium, library, and home-mechanics 
periods with their classes, but they 
study with their peers. Instruction is 
based on standard teaching guides, so 
the children are not out of step in case 
of a transfer. Criteria for entrance 
lie in four areas: high score on ability 
tests, emotional maturity, better-than- 
average IQ (present range is 115 to 
169), high score on California Mental 
Personality Test. This particular 
school breaks its teaching into three 
levels — remedial, average (normal), 
and advanced. 

Most suburban high schools in the 


4 Gertrude Warren Frank, “An Enrich- 
ment Program for Gifted Children,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, XXXIX (Dec. 1957), 83 
to 86. 
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Chicago area have specialized “hon- 
ors” courses for persons of high ability. 
Where the staff is adequate and pub- 
lic demand high enough, this is com- 
mendable. 

Homogeneous grouping has its dif- 
ficulties. First, a child of 125 IQ has 
far more in common with a child of 
100 IQ than with one of 150 IQ. Sec- 
ond, a teacher of gifted children must 
have special qualities. Third, space, 
facilities, and materials are not always 
available. These and other problems 
must be overcome. 


ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


There are times when giftedness 
will result in deviant behavior, often 
a result of mismanagement or a lack 
of understanding. The searching in- 
terest and careful guidance of a cau- 
tious teacher, together with thorough 
testing, may help in this situation. 
Firmness, consistency, and honesty 
are vital factors in dealing with this 
kind of problem. 

Co-operation of the home is vital. 
A father’s whims can cancel the edu- 
cator’s desires. It has been estimated 
that the 90 per cent loss of the gifted 
could be cut to 50 per cent if parents 
would be made aware of the neces- 
sity of developing talents. Too often 
further schooling is discouraged be- 
cause of its expense and the loss of 
a potential wage earner. Scholarships 
are considered a partial solution to 
this problem. 

Parents must be given something 
concrete to help them in working with 
their children. A stack of nos and 
don'ts will not be of much help. The 
parent can assist in the development 
of language. Careful home speech 
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will be mirrored by the child. If the 
parents know a foreign language, the 
child can learn much through daily 
conversation. The parent can assist in 
developing worthwhile interests, in 
providing balanced reading of worth- 
while materials, and recreation pro- 
grams. Close contact should be main- 
tained between home and school that 
these two forces might work together 
toward desirable goals. When parents 
are sensitive to a situation, they are 
usually very willing to co-operate with 
the teachers. 

Just a note on a vital question. Is 
this special treatment unchristian or 
undemocratic? Not at all! Some 
people are given three talents, some 
five talents, some ten talents. From 
him to whom much has been given, 
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much will be expected. If the school 
works with the gifted, it is making 
it possible to reap a great return. 

Schools and churches are insuring 
capable leaders for the future if they 
provide for the gifted now. If special- 
ized training can be provided without 
penalizing other children, the effort 
should yield rich returns. 

Once again, somewhere in our 
classes there may be highly gifted 
children. Observation and_ testing 
will show them to be well beyond 
their classmates. They need special 
care, cautious acceleration, planned 
enrichment, or the answer may be 
homogeneous grouping. The provi- 
sion of good educational practices will 
enable these children to develop near 
their capacity, for the benefit of all. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— The toughest part of putting something away for a rainy day is finding 
a clear day to do it. — Wall Street Journal 
— It is not education that costs. It is ignorance that is expensive. 


Herotp C. Hunt 


— The light of learning does not have to burn brilliantly, but it must 


burn constantly. 


— The straight path might not be so narrow if more people used it. 
— The test of good manners is to put up pleasantly with bad ones. 


WENDELL WILLKIE 


—The greatest happiness of life is the conviction that we are loved, 
loved for ourselves, or rather loved in spite of ourselves. — Vicror Huco. 


— Practice makes perfect even when we are practicing a bad habit. 


— The Aztec emperors took a public oath each year to keep the sun on its 
course. That may have been the beginning of election promises. 


— Everyone admires a worker. Even a mosquito gets a pat on the back 


when he starts working. 


— There are times when we need an open mind and a closed mouth, but 
there is never a time when we need a closed mind and an open mouth. 


— Most men underestimate their ability but overestimate their performance. 
— Courage is fear that has said its prayers. 


— The danger is that we will turn to the state to solve all of our problems, 
provided it will leave us free to enjoy all our luxuries. —Grayson L. Kir. 


— The same fire that melts the wax hardens the steel. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of the Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


A LETTER FROM NAL PATELE 
Dear LEA MEMBER 
AND “LUTHERAN EDUCATION” READER: 


I have been wanting to write to you 
for some time, but only now has the 
urge become a reality. I should like 
to tell you about some wonderful 
things that are happening in your 
church that may have bypassed you 
somehow. 


One of the most significant deci- 
sions ever made by the LEA was the 
formation of the National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League. Another im- 
portant step, which came later, was 
the encouragement it gave NLPTL to 
continue on its own and to operate its 
own affairs with the assurance that 
the LEA would work closely, would 
co-operate, and would continue help- 
ing develop the organization and its 
program. 


Now in its eighth year of existence, 
the NLPTL shows the results, not 
only by its 583 member groups (which 
could mean upward of 30,000 people), 
but also in its increasing interest in 
good programing and greater service. 
It is because of LEA interest and 
leadership that we write to you 
through this column. 


It is our sincere desire that you, the 
readers of this journal, will do your 
best to support, encourage, and help 
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these efforts wherever and whenever 
you can. 

These, then, are the matters that 
will interest you: 

1. Area parent conferences, de- 
signed to assist local groups and in- 
dividuals in parent education, are 
continually developing. Successful 
conferences have been held in Mis- 
souri, Michigan, California, and Iowa. 
Brochures and complete manuals are 
available. The conference is arranged 
through the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and the Family Life Director 
of the Synodical District. Some 
thought is now being given to such 
conferences on a circuit level. 

2. Improved materials for Sunday 
school PTLs are being prepared. 
These are not only for congregations 
that have no elementary school but 
for all. The need for close association 
with all parents, especially those on 
the periphery of the church, is ap- 
parent. Congregations with no day 
school should be most receptive. 

3. Objective 6 of the LEA states: 
“To foster greater interest in the es- 
tablishment and support of secondary 
schools and higher educational agen- 
cies.” In accordance with that prin- 
ciple the NLPTL Council has as- 
signed two members to prepare a 
booklet of suggestions for “High 
School PTLs” so that our Lutheran 
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high schools may also be served. 
A study is now under way, and in- 
formation will be available soon. 


4. Some thought is being given to 
a countrywide service project for all 
member groups. This would be car- 
ried on with one main purpose. It 
may be that one strong effort, for 
instance, to work toward the elimina- 
tion of offensive literature, may be 
tried. Some consideration is being 
given to a possible mission project in 
foreign lands. 


5. The filmstrip Teachers Together 
is being used more and more and is 
available for many purposes, includ- 
ing the establishment of a new P-T 
group, information regarding the na- 
tional organization, and the need for 
parent-teacher co-operation. A _ re- 
cording and manual accompany the 
20-minute film. 


6. There is a constant use of the 
Parent Guidance booklets published 
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by CPH and containing excellent pro- 
gram suggestions. It would be diffi- 
cult to find better material. 

7. The complete packet of materials 
contains all and more than is needed 
for any group. The idea has been 
used by other organizations. A packet, 
along with copies of Nurture, the 
newsletter, is available as part of 
membership. 

My friends, give help, wherever you 
can, to good parent-teacher group 
planning. It is to your benefit and 
will especially help the children in 
your care. Don’t fail to use the ma- 
terials available. Subscribe and join 
the NLPTL, if you haven't already 
done so, for your own good and for 
the good of your congregation. 

Write to NLPTL, 852 Wall St. 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 

Your NLPTR representative, 
NAL PATELE 
alias Wally Hartkopf 


PEN SWIPES 


@ The second graders’ project on space travel hit a snag. One boy com- 
plained, “The girls want to put up curtains in our space ship.” — Michigan 


Education Journal 
* 


* 


®@ Children are born mimics, so it is important that good manners should be 
the rule in the home. When you meet a youngster who is polite and thoughtful, 
you can be sure that he comes from a home where consideration for others’ 
rights and feelings is taught and observed. — Tit-Bits 


Sa 


* 


@ Surely a big boy like you knows how old he is. 
Sure I do. When mama takes me on a bus, I’m four. When she took me 
to school, I was six. Any other time, I’m five. 


Sd 


a 


@ Grace Nies Fletcher in her book Preacher’s Kids says: “At ten I had de- 
voured Dickens; I had galloped with Scott’s armored knights, shivered through 
the Paris sewers with Victor Hugo. Cutting down a vocabulary to fit the child’s 
age as we do today always seems to me like cutting off the baby to fit the crib. 
We offer our children Pablum instead of the red meat of real literature.” 


Current Books and Periodicals 


MATHEMATICS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.— The Current Books and Periodicals 
section of. this issue has been devoted to books and periodicals helpful in the teaching of 
mathematics at the elementary school level. The editors of LuTrHERAN EDUCATION are 
indebted to Prof. Martin Pieper of the education and science departments of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., for the selection and appraisal of books and periodicals 


here reviewed. 


BOOKS 


LEARNING AND TEACHING ARITH- 
METIC, By J. Houston Banks. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1959. 405 pages. 
$5.95. 

This college text is arranged in a rather 
unique fashion. The even-numbered chap- 
ters are devoted to arithmetic content, while 
the odd-numbered chapters present the 
methods of teaching this content to ele- 
mentary school children. Colleges having 
a separate course for each of the above 
areas can use this one book for both courses, 
since either series of chapters can be studied 
in sequence without loss of continuity. 

Another new idea is the introduction of 
sets. This is done rather cleverly and is not 
an extreme approach. 

Other ideas which are being tested and 
tried for their possible inclusion in future 
arithmetic series are numbers written in 
other bases than ten, prime numbers, tests 
of divisibility, and the study of the zero. 
Although not all of these topics will nec- 
essarily be included in future elementary 
textbooks, teachers should acquaint them- 
selves with current thinking and writing. 
A good forward-looking book in arithmetic 
content and method for colleges and teach- 
ers in service. 


THINKING IN THE LANGUAGE OF 
MATHEMATICS, Edited by Fred P. 
Barnes. Springfield, Ill.: Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, 1958. 152 
pages, 

This publication is part of the Illinois 

Curriculum Program and is typical of the 

materials published by the various states for 


their respective teachers. Illinois teachers 
can receive a copy by writing to the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Out-of-state teachers usually can receive 
similar materials from their state superin- 
tendent’s office. 

The material is intended for kindergarten 
through eighth grade and is arranged under 
six headings: Number, Symbolism, Opera- 
tion, Measurement, Relationship, and Proof. 
One of the truly helpful sections for begin- 
ners and experienced teachers is called “Il- 
lustrative Teaching — Learning Experiences 
at the Primary, Intermediate, and Upper 
Grade Levels.” A number of actual situa- 
tions are portrayed at each level. 

Considerable attention is also given to 
instructional materials defined as reality, 
exploratory, pictorial, and reference mate- 
rials. Suggestions for equipping an arith- 
metic classroom as well as for making some 
teaching aids have been included. This is 
an excellent book to have on hand. 


IMPROVING THE ARITHMETIC PRO- 
GRAM. By Leo J. Brueckner. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1957. 120 pages. $1.25. 

This booklet contains practical helps for 
evaluating and improving your arithmetic 
program. Such matters as evaluating and 
improving materials of instruction, instruc- 
tional practices, and the curriculum itself 
are given special attention. Check lists are 
provided in such instances where they can 
be of help. Readiness tests in primary arith- 
metic are also included. A good item to be 
used in faculty study meetings. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


GUIDING ARITHMETIC LEARNING. By 
John R. Clark and Laura K. Eads. New 
York: World Book Co., 1954. 280 
pages. $8.75. 

This book, reviewed in more detail in the 
January 1955 issue of LurHerRAN Epuca- 
TIoN, is the basis for the World Book Com- 
pany’s series Growth in Arithmetic. Mr. 
Clark, who has been a guiding light for 
many years in arithmetic teaching, is the 
senior author. While reaction to the text- 
book series has been mixed, it nevertheless 
deserves consideration at a time when 
changes are made. 


TEACHING THE MEANINGS OF ARITH- 
METIC. By Newton C. Stokes. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 
581 pages. $5.50. 

Another methods book illustrating a mean- 
ingful approach to the teaching of arith- 
metic in the elementary grades. In 1958 
Allyn & Bacon issued an arithmetic series 
called Arithmetic in My World. Stokes had 
a chance to carry out his theory in this 
series, and this reviewer has heard several 
favorable comments. At least his methods 
book and series should not go unnoticed 
when considering a change in the arithmetic 
curriculum. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR UNDER- 
STANDING. By Marks, Purdy, and 
Kinney. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1958. 420 pages. $6.00. (Work- 
book, $2.90) 

According to the authors this text is de- 
signed for the first eight grades. Planning 
effective learning activities as well as the 
arithmetic curriculum, studying number sys- 
tems and operations with them, learning to 
solve word problems, appraising progress of 
pupils, and adjusting to individuals are just 
a few of the topics considered. The last 
chapter has a number of games for fixing 
skills. 

Although there is some work listed for 
the seventh and eighth grades, the authors 
do not include much of the newer material 
now being recommended for the college- 
bent student. 

Generally, though, this is a practical and 
forward-looking book. 
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UNDERSTANDING AND TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC. By E. T. McSwain 
and Ralph J. Cook. New York: Holt, 
1958. 420 pages. $6.00. 


The elementary teacher will find many 
helpful hints in teaching the meanings of 
the mathematical as well as the social phase 
of arithmetic. The authors have further de- 
veloped their ideas in the Laidlaw series 
which is called Understanding Arithmetic. 
A number of publishers now follow the 
practice of having the author of a methods 
book guide the development of an arith- 
metic series. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By 
Herbert F. Spitzer. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1954. 416 pages. 
$4.25. 


The topics concern themselves chiefly with 
teaching arithmetic in the first six grades, 
although the more advanced topics which 
are covered will help in reteaching the fun- 
damentals in the upper grades. An excel- 
lent guide in the new approach to the 
teaching of arithmetic. Mr. Spitzer has 
fathered the Webster Company series of 
arithmetics called Exploring Arithmetic. 
Here one can see how he puts his theory 
into practice. 


DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL UN- 
DERSTANDINGS IN THE UPPER 
GRADES. By Brueckner, Grossnickle, 
and Reckzeh. Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co., 1957. 567 pages. 


A text that deals with curriculum and in- 
struction in mathematics at the junior high 
school level. Classroom teachers will find it 
valuable, since so many of the other books 
in this area stop at the sixth-grade level. 
Anyone acquainted with the companion vol- 
ume for the first six grades, Making Arith- 
metic Meaningful by the first two authors, 
will notice a similar method of instruction 
being advocated. 

While the book still devotes separate, ad- 
vanced chapters to integers, common frac- 
tions, and decimal fractions, it also takes up 
such topics as ratio, proportion, square root, 
informal geometry, and introduction to al- 
gebra. 

A chapter of fifty pages gives many prac- 
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tical suggestions for teaching the gifted 
student. A bibliography appended to this 
chapter gives further sources for study and 
help in this field. 


TEACHING CHILDREN ARITHMETIC. 
By R. L. Morton. New York: Silver 
Burdette Co., 1953. 566 pages. $4.50. 

A methods book devoted to the eight 
grades of the elementary school. This single 
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volume contains the main ideas of his ear- 
lier three-volume work for the primary 
grades, middle grades, and upper grades. 
Teacher-training students and _ beginning 
teachers will appreciate this shorter work; 
the more experienced teacher may appre- 
ciate the larger work, since there is more 
detail. The same author is also the senior 
author of Silver Burdette’s arithmetic series, 
Making Sure of Arithmetic. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


PRACTICAL CLASSRIOM PROCE- 
DURES FOR ENRICHING ARITH- 
METIC. By Herbert F. Spitzer. Saint 
Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1956. 
224 pages. $4.32. 


Games, puzzles, number tricks, recrea- 
tional activities, exercises in construction, 
new approaches to basic number skills, ac- 
tivities for better students — all have been 
indexed alphabetically and according to 
grades. Teachers who have used this book 
report that it has given them valuable serv- 
ice and that it is well worth the price. 


THE ARITHMETIC TEACHER. Elemen- 
tary School Grades 1—6. 


THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER. Junior 
and Senior High and College. National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Individual subscription price of $5 for 
either of the magazines includes member- 
ship in the Council. For an additional $3 
the member may also receive the second 
magazine. 

Here are two magazines that will keep 
a teacher up to date on the happenings in 
the field of mathematics. The articles 
are scholarly and thought-provoking. The 
reader will keep abreast not only of the 
latest findings in research but also of the 
latest textbooks, teaching aids, and book 
reviews. 


Elementary school teachers will find the 
first of these two magazines particularly 
valuable. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
MATHEMATICAL SUPPLEMENT. 
By Joseph J. Urbancek. Chicago 
Teachers College, 6800 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., 1950. $ .25. 


JOURNAL — 


A helpful guide in the selection of films 
and filmstrips. One of its special features 
is the listing of free and inexpensive teach- 
ing aids available from industry. Within 
the next year a revision may be available, 
which will bring the listings up to date. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
UNITS. School Mathematics Study 
Group, Drawer 2502A Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. Vol. I— Number 
Systems, $ .75. Vol. Il — Geometry, 
$ 50; Vol. III — Applications, $ .25. 


These are experimental units which have 
been prepared for the college-destined 
seventh- and eighth-graders by the Yale 
Study Group. They were used by a num- 
ber of schools during the last year. A re- 
port on their usage can be obtained by 
writing to the above address. Some of our 
schools should send for these units and try 
some of them with their better seventh- 
and eighth-graders. In fact, some of this 
material is beginning to find its way into 
the newer textbooks. The study group 
would appreciate reactions from any teach- 
ers who try some or all of these units, 
which give the advanced student something 
more to do than to review the fundamentals. 
Try it. 

In addition, one can get Commentaries 
for Teachers for each of the above three 
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volumes at an additional cost equal to that 
of each of the basic volumes. The com- 
mentaries are like teachers’ manuals or 
guides, 


A GUIDE TO THE USE AND PROCURE- 
MENT OF TEACHING AIDS. By 
Berger and Johnson. National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C., 
1959. 48 pages. $ .75. 


This is a discussion of the purpose of 
teaching aids which precedes a careful se- 
lection of them for the elementary and 
secondary levels. Following this is a rather 
complete listing of items, prices, and sources 
—a handy helper. 


MATHEMATICS TESTS AVAILABLE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Sheldon 
S. Myers. National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C., 1959. 
16 pages. $ .50. 

Although many methods books list some 
tests, this is one of the most complete list- 
ings of mathematics tests that this reviewer 
has seen. The name of the test, the author, 
the grade levels and forms, the availability 
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of norms, the publisher, and the reference 
in which a review of each test can be found 
are all given in this booklet. 


WHAT DOES RESEARCH SAY ABOUT 
ARITHMETIC? By Glennon F. Hun- 
nicutt. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C., 1958. 77 
pages. $1.00. 


WHAT RESEARCH SAYS TO THE 
TEACHER. Same source as above, 
1958. 38 pages. $ .25. 


Both of these booklets are invaluable to 
teachers because they answer so many ques- 
tions about ways of improving the teaching 
of arithmetic. Where the question is not 
answered directly, sufficient information is 
made available so that the teacher can 
begin to think about developing the topic 
further for a graduate class he is attending 
or for his own information. Naturally the 
first source gives more information because 
of its greater size. Both have extended 
bibliographies directing the reader to sources 
of information on the various questions an- 
swered in short form in the text itself. 


FILM 


HELPING CHILDREN DISCOVER 
ARITHMETIC. Detroit: Wayne Uni- 
versity. 19 minutes. 

A faculty may be interested in seeing the 
discovery or experience method of teach- 
ing in action. This film gives a four-day 
treatment of the subject “Borrowing in 


Subtraction” by the decomposition method. 
Although Miss Wilson has a smaller class 
than many of our Lutheran teachers do, 
there is so much practical help packed into 
19 minutes that a faculty would find it 
worth the rental price of $3.75. State uni- 
versities generally have the print. 


Life demands a great deal of sameness of all those who participate in living. 
But human differences are as precious as human conformity. Personality is the 
highest attribute of human life, and personality depends in major part on dif- 
ferences. But personality goes deeper than merely an outward show of differ- 
ences. It is the mysterious spirit which can transform the tedium of sameness 
into inspired differences. — From Peabody Journal of Education 


Take an interest in the future. That’s where you will spend the rest of 


your life. — From Idaho Vo-Ed News 


Books for Children and Teen -Agers 


The Books for Children and Teen-Agers section of this issue has been devoted to chil- 
dren’s books that can be helpful in teaching children mathematical concepts. The editors 
of LUTHERAN EpucaTION are indebted to Miss Iris Wiese of Trinity Lutheran School, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y., for assembling this comprehensive bibliography related to the teaching of 


mathematics. 


Not all the books here listed have the quality normally conceived of as being needed for 
children’s literature. Rather, the objective of this collection is to offer a list of items that 
can be of assistance to the mathematics teacher. 


The cc following a listing indicates the book is found in the Children’s Catalog and 


its supplements. 


The E which follows a listing indicates the book is included in Mary Eakin’s Good 
Books for Children: a selection of outstanding children’s books published 1948—57. 


Tue PRESCHOOL AND PrimARy Books 


Gr. 1-2 Banigan, Sharon. ONE BY ONE. 
Ages 6-7 Hampton, 1953. $1.00. 
Simple facts of addition are given in rhyme 


and in picture. A row of beads on a wire 
encourages the youngster to carry out these 
simple additions. 


Gr. 1-3 Barker, Melvern. THE DIFFERENT 
Ages 6-8 TWINS. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1957. $2.75. 


Identical twins Joey and Johnny are happy 
when their school friends realize they are 
actually different. 


Gr. K-1 Berkley, Ethel S$. THE SIZE OF IT. 
Ages 5-6 N. Y., William R. Scott, Inc., 1950. 
Interesting text and pictures provide con- 


cepts of what is little, big, long, tall, wide, 
narrow, short. 


Gr. K-2 Berkley, Ethel $. UPS AND DOWNS: 
Ages 5-7 A FIRST BOOK ABOUT SPACE. 

N. Y., William R. Scott, Inc., 1951. 
This simply written book presents some of 


the easier space concepts. Pictures and con- 
text give meaning to up, down, high, low, 
top, bottom, under, and over. 


Gr. K-2 Budney, Blossom. A KISS IS ROUND. 
Ages 5-7 N.Y., Lothrop, 1954. $2.50. 
The concept of round is vividly developed 


by many familiar illustrations in rhyming 
verse and brightly colored pictures. The 
concept of square is introduced to contrast 
with round. 


Gr. K-2 Brody, Virginia. "ROUND THE CLOCK 
Ages 5-7 BOOK. Irvington, N. Y., Harvey, 
1956. $1.00. 


The face of a clock with movable hands 
which can be set as each page of verse is 
read enables children to learn to tell time. 


Gr. 5-9 Buff, Mary and Conrad. BIG TREE. 
Ages 10-15. _-N.Y., Viking, 1946. $3.50. 
This story of the life of a giant redwood tree 


develops the concept of time and size. Par- 
ticularly suitable for reading aloud. (cc) 


Gr. K-2 COUNTING BOOK. N. Y., Golden 
Ages 5-7 Books, Simon and Schuster, 1958. 
Appealing color illustrations and simple little 


rhymes explain the concept of each of the 
numbers in terms that the smaller child can 
readily understand. 


Gr. K-2 Friskey, Margaret, and Evans, Kath- 
Ages 5-7 erine. CHICKEN LITTLE COUNTS 
TO TEN. Chicago, Childrens 


Press, 1946. $2.30. 
Good concepts of one through ten are con- 


veyed through pictures and text as the chick 
meets one cow, two elephants, etc. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Gag, Wanda. 
Nowy; 
$2.50. 

Contains a number of situations that might 


be used to strengthen certain ideas, such as 
around, over, through, a long, long time, 
hundreds, millions, billions, trillions. (cc) 


MILLIONS OF CATS. 
Coward-McCann, 1945. 
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Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Kuskin, Karla. JAMES AND THE 
RAIN. N. Y., Harper, 1958. 
$2.25; lib. ed., $2.39. 

James puts on his raincoat and goes out to 


ask the animals he meets if they have “any 
excellent rainy day games.” One cow, two 
ducks, three toads, etc., follow James and 
provide an opportunity for children to count 
as the story-poem is read. (E) 


Gr. K-3 
Ages 5-8 


Langstaff, John. OVER IN THE 
MEADOW. Illus. by Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky. N. Y., Harcourt, 1958. 
$2.75. 

The words and music of an old counting 


song are here interpreted by enchanting pic- 
tures of baby animals. (E) 


Gr. K-3 
Ages 5-8 


LaWell, Betty Lov. TOOOOOT!, 
A TRAIN WHISTLE COUNTING 
BOOK. La Puente, Calif., Mel- 
mont, 1958. $2.50. 

A little boy sits on the floor playing with his 

toy train. He counts the whistle toots and 

the reader learns their meaning. The book 
closes with a song by the author. 


Gr. 1-3 Leaf, Munro. ARITHMETIC CAN BE 
Ages 6-8 FUN. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1949. $2.25. 


Devoted to number concepts. Begins with 
some reasons why arithmetic is important 
and ends with addition and subtraction facts 
through 18. Also included are ideas involv- 
ing measurement, time, and fractions. (cc, E) 


Gr. K-3 
Ages 5-8 


Meeks, Esther K. ONE IS THE EN- 
GINE. Chicago, Wilcox and Fol- 
lett, 1947. $1.25. 

Children learn to count while identifying 


different cars. 


Gr. K Moore, Lilian. MY FIRST COUNTING 

Age 5 BOOK. lilus. by Garth Williams. 
N. Y., Golden Books, Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. $1.00. 

The rhymes are about one puppy, two 


woolly lambs, and so on up to ten nuts for 
a little squirrel. 


Osswald, Edith and Reed, Mary. 
GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF NUM- 
BERS. Illus. by Corinne Malvern. 
N. Y., Golden Press, 1958. $1.50. 

Numbers are woven into all the easy-to-read 


stories and colorful pictures to bring out 
their meanings in everyday life. These in- 
clude time, single combinations of numbers, 
and concepts of money, big, small, short, 
tall, ete. 


Gr. K-4 
Ages 5-9 


Gr. K-1 
Ages 5-6 


Duvoisin, Roger Antoine. TWO 
LONELY DUCKS: A COUNTING 
BOOK. N. Y., Knopf, 1955. $2.00. 

The little white duck and the drake were 


lonely until they began to raise a family of 
ten baby ducklings. This picture book pro- 
vides a lesson in numbers by counting the 
ducklings, the days of the week and weeks 
in the month. (cc) 


Gr. K-2 Gregor, Arthur. 1-2-3-4-5. Phila- 
Ages 5-7 delphia, Lippincott, 1958. $2.50. 
A beginner’s counting book with colorful 


photographs. 


Gr. K-3 
Ages 5-8 


Hoberman, Mary Ann and Norman. 
ALL MY SHOES COME IN TWOS. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1958. 


$2.50. 
This delightful little book helps teach the 
concept of two and the term of pairs. 


Gr. K-1 Hall, William. TELLTIME THE RAB- 

Ages 5—6 BIT. N.Y., Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1955. $2.00. 

This amusing story makes learning to tell 


time easy and full of fun as well. 


Gr. K-1 Hall, William. TELLTIME GOES 

Ages 5-6 A’COUNTING. N.Y., Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1956. $2.00. 

Telltime learns to count from 1 to 10 by 


counting his animal friends. 


Gr. K-3 Hoff, Carol. THE FOUR FRIENDS. 

Ages 5-8 Illus. by Jim Ponter. Chicago, 
Follett, 1958. $1.00. 

The little gray mouse has one narrow escape 


after another as each of her friends helps her 
to get away from the big black cat. 


Gr. Pre-K Hogan, Inez. TWIN KITTENS. N. Y., 
Ages 2-5 Dutton, 1958. $2.25. — 
Book about a kitten and his cuddly twm 


whose adventures follow the pattern of the 
child’s own first steps toward independence. 
Concepts involved are two and alike. 


Gr. K Kaula, Edna M. ONE, TWO, BUCKLE 

Age 5 MY SHOE. Chicago, Whitman, 
NOSUS by see 

A counting book using the old familiar 


rhyme through 380. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


King, Robin and Billie. JUST THE 
RIGHT SIZE. N. Y., Dutton, 1957. 


$2.25. 
A little boy learns his small size is right for 
his world. This book is helpful in presenting 
size concepts. 
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Gr. K-3 Robinson, Geraldine. THREE KITTENS Gr. K-1 Seignobosc, Francoise (Pseud. Fran- 

Ages 5-8 IN A BOAT. N.Y., Warne, 1958. Ages 5-6 coise) JEANNE-MARIE COUNTS 
$1.25. HER SHEEP. N. Y., Scribners, 

Three kittens thought it would be fun to 1951. $2.75. (ce) 

take a holiday on the river swimming and Gr. Pre—1 Slobodkin, Florence and Lovis. TOO 

fishing. Ages3-6 MANY MITTENS. N. Y., Van- 


Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


Schlein, Miriam. HEAVY iS A HIP- 
POPOTAMUS. N.Y., William R. 
Scott, Inc., 1954. $2.50. 

Ounces, pounds, tons — what do they mean? 


In this book the author develops an under- 
standing of weights and measures by show- 
ing different ways of thinking about heavi- 
ness or lightness in relation to some familiar 
objects. (cc) 


Gr. 1-3 Schlein, Miriam. IT’S ABOUT TIME. 
Ages 6-8 N. Y., William R. Scott, Inc. $2.00. 
An aid to understanding time and space 


that teaches a child to tell time by seconds, 
minutes, and hours. 


Gr. K-2 Schlein, Miriam. SHAPES. N. Y., 
Ages 5-7 William R. Scott, Inc., 1952. 
$2.00. 


A book of familiar things written to help 
small children develop an understanding of 
the concepts of shapes. 


Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


Schneider, Herman and Nina. HOW 
BIG IS BIG——FROM STARS TO 
ATOMS. N.Y., William R. Scott, 
1946. (Rev. 1950.) $2.50. 

A much-needed answer to the challenging 


questions all children ask about size. Start- 
ing with the known and familiar, the authors 
go step by step through the whole gamut 
of bigness. Then they go down the scale of 
the little world. Simple comparisons like 
these in terms that any seven-year-old can 
understand make relatively remote concepts 
like atoms and mountains come to life and 
have real meaning. (cc) 


Gr. 1-2 
Ages 6-7 


Lilian. 
Chil- 


True, Louise and Owens, 
NUMBER MEN. Chicago, 
drens Press, 1948. $1.00. 

The directions for writing the numbers from 

one to ten are given in verse. The four-color 


pictures teach the children to count. 


guard, 1958. $2.75. 
The milkman, mailman, and delivery man 


bring all the red mittens that children have 
lost to Ned and Donny’s house. This em- 
phasizes the quantity of too many, big. 


Gr. K—2 Thomas, Joan Gale. ONE LITTLE 
Ages 5-7 BABY. N. Y., Lothrop, 1956. 
$1.00. 


Numbers from one through ten are associ- 
ated with familiar figures appearing in the 
well-known Christmas story. The simple 
verses in this Christmas counting book are 
quite appealing. 


Gr. K-1 Tudor, Tasha. 1 IS ONE. 
Ages 5-6 Oxford, 1956. $2.75. 
Pictures of animals, children, flowers, and 


trees make concrete the numbers presented. 


NeY.; 


Gr. K-1 Watson, Nancy Dingman. WHAT IS 
Ages 5-6 ONE? N. Y., Knopf, 1954. $2.00. 
An older brother uses quite simple and 


commonplace examples to teach his younger 
sister the meaning of the numbers from 
one to ten. 


Gr. K-1 
Ages 5-6 


Watson, Nancy Dingman. WHEN IS 
TOMORROW? N. Y., Knopf, 1955. 
$2.00. 

A picture story book on the concept of 

time. 


Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


Ziner, Feenie and Thompson, Eliza- 
beth. THE TRUE BOOK OF TIME. 
Chicago, Childrens Press, 1956. 
$2.00. 

Simple text and outline drawings decorated 


with a single color are used to describe a 
number of ways that have been used to 
measure time. Some practice in telling time 
may be gotten from the two hands and face 
of a clock included in a number of pictures. 
This book should lead to an understanding 
of the measurement of time. 


THe MIDDLE AND Upper GRADE Books 


Gr. 2-4 Dobbs, Rose, ed. ONCE UPON A 
Ages 7-9 TIME. N. Y., Random, 1950. 
$2.95. 


This is a collection containing helpful stories 
for teaching of concepts. (cc, E) 


Gr. 5-6 
Ages 10-11 


Smith, David Eugene. NUMBER 
STORIES OF LONG AGO. Wash- 
ington, NEA, 1951. $ .75. 

How boys and girls in centuries long past 


used to count and to write, and about the 


1960] 


ways of representing numbers and working 
with them in different countries and periods. 
Also included are some number puzzles. 
This book is no longer in print but a val- 
uable aid to have around when available. 


Gr.7 up 
Ages 12 up 


Schackles, G. L. S. MATHEMATICS 
AT THE FIRESIDE. Lincoln, Nebr., 
University Press, 1952. 

A conversational approach is used in this 

book to develop number concepts and some 


basic ideas from algebra and geometry. 


Gr. 3 up Eisenberg, Azriel. THE STORY OF 
Ages 8 up THE JEWISH CALENDAR. N. Y., 
Abelard-Schuman, 1958. $2.50. 


Differences in solar and lunar calendars, 
how religious holidays are set, and how the 
Jewish months got their names are explained 


in this book. 


Gr. 5-9 
Ages 11-15 


Hogben, Lancelot. WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF MATHEMATICS. N. Y., 
Garden City Books, 1955. $2.95. 

Beautifully illustrated account of the devel- 


opment of mathematics through the ages. 
Pictures and simply written text tell the 
story of complex ma‘hematical concepts. 
Valuable for young and adults. 
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Gr. 4-8 
Ages 9-13 


Ruchlis, Hyman. THE STORY OF 
MATHEMATICS. Irvington, N. Y., 
Harvey House, 1958. 

The magic and fun of mathematics includ- 

ing plane and solid geometry for the young 

scientist. 


Gr. 7-12 
Ages 12-17 


Adler, Irving. MAGIC HOUSE OF 
NUMBERS. Illus. by Ruth Adler. 
N. Y., Day, 1957. $3.00; paper, 
$425. 

Riddles, tricks, and games make a pleasure 

of mathematics while showing the basic 


why’s and how’s of our number system. (E) 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 10-13 


Smith, David Eugene. WONDERFUL 
WONDERS OF ONE-TWO-THREE. 
Westfield, N. J., Scripta Mathe- 
matica, 1937. $1.25. 

Here is another book no longer in print. 

This explains the historical background of 

arithmetic and figuring, magic squares and 

circles, in general terms understandable for 

grades 5—8. 


Gr. 2-12 Valens, Evans G. ME AND FRUMPET. 
Ages 7-17 N. Y., Dutton, 1958. $2.75. 
An adventure with size and science: scaling 


to size, smaller than the naked eye can see. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 4-8 


Shepherd, Dorothy W. BOXES ARE 
WISHES; illus. by Phyllis Lee. 
Steck Co., 1959. 32 pp. $1.75. 

All children dream of being a fireman, an 


engineer, a teacher, an airplane pilot, a cow- 
boy, an Indian, or a clerk in a store. Deb- 
bie and David and their friends wanted to 
be all of these, and with the help of some 
large cardboard boxes they made their 
dreams come true. A box or two can always 
make a boat. With a broom for a tail, 
a box can make a wonderful airplane. And 
boxes can make a house or a store or many 
other things. This is the story of real boys 
and girls having fun, making their wishes 
come true. An easy-reading story that can 
be read after the first reader. The large 
and colorful illustrations portray fun chil- 
dren have with boxes. 


Zim, Herbert $. YOUR HEART AND 
HOW IT WORKS; illus. by Gustav 
Schrotter. Morrow Junior Books, 
1959. 64 pp. $2.50. } 

This is an interesting and informative book 

dealing with the heart’s construction, its 

workings, and the diseases to which it falls 
prey. It is clearly and simply written. An 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 10-14 


illustration on every page supplements the 
text. Though written for the lower inter- 
mediate-grade level, its use is recommended 
for upper grades because of the evolution- 
istic approach. The author traces the de- 
velopment of the heart from a tube in the 
simplest animals to the complex four-cham- 
ber heart found in the human body. If the 
teacher has not prepared the class to cope 
with evolutionistic writing, this book may 
be undesirable, as about 10 or more pages 
are devoted to the so-called development of 
higher forms of animals and complex hearts. 
If the class understands the difference be- 
tween creationism and evolution, this can 
be a helpful book, as in the unique style 
of its author it lays the foundation for an 
understanding of the complexities of our 
circulation system. The only actual evolu- 
tionistic statements are to the effect that 
“crabs, insects, lobsters, etc., developed 
after the single cell animals and earth- 
worms.” The description of circulation in 
each class of animals is presented in a 
straightforward manner. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
St. Louis 


The document “Mutual Responsibility of 
Teachers and Students with respect to The- 
ological Discussion” was discussed with stu- 
dents by the various faculty advisers in the 
dormitories. 

Representatives of Concordia, Fort Wayne, 
were on the campus on Saturday, Jan. 23, 
to meet with faculty representatives and the 
staff of the Board for Higher Education for 
discussions of problems of mutual concern. 


Seward 


Dr. Walter A. Juergensen, professor of 
social science and business manager, is on 
a half-year sabbatical leave since the end of 
the first semester. He is at the University 
of Minnesota, studying under Dr. Reuben 
Hill, who heads the Minnesota Family Study 
Center. Dr. Juergensen is working on a 
project for the Family Life Committee of 
Synod on “A Course of Study on Family 
Life Education for Synodical and Com- 
munity Lutheran High Schools.” In addi- 
tion he is auditing a number of classes in 
his field of specialty, having completed his 
Ph. D. in sociology in the spring of 1958. 
His family is remaining in Seward. 

Robert Lemke, instructor at St. John’s 
Training School, has been granted his mas- 
ter’s degree in elementary and secondary 
education from Washington University of 
St. Louis. He is a Concordia, Seward, grad- 
uate of 1952 and teaches the eighth grade 
in the training school as well as being ath- 
letic director there. 


Fort Wayne 


Dr. Thomas Coates, professor of religion 
and chairman of the division of religion at 
Concordia Senior College, has been ap- 
pointed contributing editor to the Lutheran 


Witness, official organ of our Synod, and has 
been reappointed to the editorial staff of 
the American Lutheran, a magazine which 
serves as an open forum for opinions in the 
Lutheran Church, principally on practical 
church issues. For six years prior to his 
present appointment to the Lutheran Wit- 
ness, Dr. Coates served the biweekly period- 
ical as a columnist. 


St. Paul 


President W. A. Poehler has announced 
that the Rev. Robert G. Johnston, professor 
of Latin and religion, has accepted the po- 
sition of headmaster of Concordia Memorial 
College at Toowoomba, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. The Board of Control has granted 
him a release from his present position, effec- 
tive June 30, 1960. He has served at Con- 
cordia College and High School, St. Paul, 
since 1957. Prior to his teaching position 
at Concordia, he served pastorates at New 
Hamburg and Baden, Ontario, Canada, and 
at Merrill, Wis. 

At a recent gathering on the Concordia 
College campus three professors — Prof. 
Fred Wahlers, Dr. Edgar J. Otto, Prof. 
Arthur Streufert — were honored for a com- 
bined total of 120 years of service in our 
Synod. The evening’s festivities began with 
a worship service of commemoration and 
rededication in the Graebner Memorial 
Chapel. The guest speaker was the Rev. 
H. Brill of Zion Lutheran Church, Hopkins, 
Minn., secretary of the Board of Control. 
This was the 55th anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of Prof. Fred Wahlers, the 85th an- 
niversary of the ordination of Dr. E. J. Otto, 
and the 80th anniversary of Prof. Arthur 
Streufert’s service to Concordia College. 
Their total tenure in office at this school 
is truly an outstanding one. 


Bronxville 


Two deaths less than a week apart have 
brought to a close the faithful services of 
two professors of Concordia. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Rev. Prof. Louis F. Heinrichsmeyer, 
for over 50 years a member of the faculty, 
died on January 22. Prof. Heinrichsmeyer 
joined the staff in 1907, when the school 
was still at Hawthorne, N. Y., and moved 
with the school to its present location in 
1909. The late teacher was for many years 
professor of German language and literature. 
He also taught Greek and Hebrew. 

On the morning of January 26 the Rev. 
Prof. Theodore W. Hausmann was called to 
his eternal home. He had been a member 
of the faculty of Concordia since 1919, 
teaching primarily in the fields of biology 
and chemistry. Prof. Hausmann’s major in- 
terest had been science and education. He 
recognized very early the values of educa- 
tional accreditation. Under his leadership 
the Junior College of our Concordia re- 
ceived accreditation from the Middle States 
Association of Colleges in 1936. 


Winfield 

The Board of Control granted approval 
for the calling of two associate professors, 
in English and library. A third associate 
professor will be called in the social sciences 
later this spring. This man will replace 
Dr. A. E. Wolfram, who resigned Jan. 1. 

Obert Kruger, academic dean, will be 
gone on sabbatical leave for the second 
semester of the present year to carry on 
a graduate program in the administration 
of higher education at the University of 
Minnesota. Ruben Dumler, associate pro- 
fessor of business education and the college’s 
business manager, will leave on his sabbat- 
ical next summer. Professor Dumler will be 
absent from campus for two years, the 
second year on a special leave of absence, 
to teach on Guam. Roland Mueller, assistant 
professor of social sciences, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to complete his 
residence for the doctorate at the University 
of Kansas. 

Two additions were made to the staff at 
the end of the first semester. Robert Daugh- 
erty will be an instructor in social sciences, 
and Merwyn Hale will serve as assistant 
business manager. The Board of Control 
has named Dean Obert Kruger as acting 
president when President Beisel is absent 
from campus. 
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Portland 


Miss Nancy Hogerton of Portland will 
serve as a part-time art instructor. She is 
a high school teacher in Portland public 
schools. 

Increased enrollments (30 per cent over 
the previous year) demand that three new 
staff members should be added during the 
coming year to teach in the fields of science, 
music, and mathematics. 


Campus ACTIVITIES 
Milwaukee 


Missionary work in a variety of phases 
was presented during the annual observance 
of Mission Emphasis Week, Feb. 1—5. 
Principal item on the calendar was a series 
of morning chapel services, with sermons 
by men serving in various departments of 
missions. In addition, the missionary theme 
was highlighted in library and_ bulletin 
board displays. All chapel offerings were 
designated for missions. 

Although various metropolitan area pro- 
grams provide Milwaukee students with nu- 
merous opportunities to attend lectures and 
concerts, this year’s schedule of campus ac- 
tivities has been enriched to make cultural 
offerings more readily available to the aver- 
age student. Under the leadership of Prof. 
Robert C. Moeller, cocurricular co-ordinator, 
a program entitled “Magic of the Masters” 
was presented on Dec. 4, 1959, by the col- 
lege Lyceum Committee. 


Campus [IMPROVEMENT 
St. Louis 


In December of last year the Board of 
Directors of Synod approved the program 
of planning for the new seminary library. 
The architect, Rex Becker, is presently 
engaged in drawing sketches. With Mr. 
Krentz, seminary librarian, he visited libra- 
ries in Indiana and Illinois. 


Springfield 

A classroom building, known as the “Old 
Ad” building, will be remodeled in part to 
be used primarily in speech-related work. 
Designed by Prof. Paul Elbrecht, professor 
of speech, the plans call for professional 
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recording equipment; speech practice rooms 
and 25 separate “listening” booths. Courses 
to be taught in the building include speech, 
English, homiletics, sermon delivery, and 
introduction to radio and television. 


Seward 


The four new buildings on the campus 
are nearing completion. The men’s dormi- 
tory, named Timothy Hall, the first to be 
completed, was put into use at the begin- 
ning of the second semester. This $221,000 
structure houses 58 men and a resident 
housecounselor. The women’s dormitory, 
constructed at a similar cost, was put into 
use several weeks later. It, too, houses 58 
students and has an apartment for the dean 
of women. This dormitory has been named 
Ruth Hall. 

It is anticipated that the new Link Li- 
brary, named in honor of the late Dr. J. T. 
Link, and the physical education building 
will be put into use about the time of this 
publication. 

Dedication date for all four buildings, 
which represent an investment of approx- 
imately $1,230,000, has been set for May 8. 
Dr. Walter F. Wolbrecht will be the dedi- 
cation speaker. 

Plans are now being studied for a new 
music building. A faculty committee, in- 
cluding professors P. Rosel, W. Rusch, 
T. Beck, B. Mekota, and F. Telschow, has 
been appointed for this purpose. 


Milwaukee 


The property of the Milwaukee Bible Col- 
lege has been purchased by the Board of 
Control of our college. Announcement of 
the purchase was made on Jan. 15, 1960, 
by President Walter W. Stuenkel. 

In a dramatic setting in the president’s 
office at Concordia College, documents per- 
taining to the sale were signed on Jan. 15 
by Dr. Charles F. Baker, president of 
Milwaukee Bible College, and President 
Stuenkel. 

Purchase of the Bible College property, 
which adjoins the eastern limits of the 
Concordia campus, was made at a cost of 
$400,000. Acquisition of the campus and 
its buildings is the key step in an expansion 
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program necessitated by a sharp rise in 
enrollment during recent years. Prof. J. H. 
Gienapp, registrar, reported that enrollment 
at Concordia has increased and now totals 
525 students. 

“We consider the purchase of the Mil- 
waukee Bible College property the most 
important and most beneficial step in our 
expansion program,” President Stuenkel com- 
mented. “Its proximity to our present cam- 
pus will provide the advantage of convenient 
accessibility and will facilitate development 
of plans to front the entire Concordia cam- 
pus on State Street.” 

During the past five years more than 
one million dollars has been spent to mod- 
ernize the campus and to provide new or 
increased facilities. Robert L. Wuebben, 
Concordia business manager, stated that the 
number of new buildings added in the past 
five-year period includes a residence hall, 
a swimming pool, and an administration 
building. In 1958 the school bought the 
highly desirable Miller Apartment Building 
at the southeastern edge of the Concordia 
campus. This three-story structure houses 
90 students. 

Architects of Grassold-Johnson and Asso- 
ciates, Milwaukee, have drawn tentative and 
comprehensive plans for Concordia’s total 
expansion program. The plans are adapted 
to a projected enrollment of 1,000 students. 

Occupancy of the Bible College campus 
by Concordia has been set for June 80, 
1961. Purchase of the Bible College prop- 
erty was made in consultation with Synod- 
ical officials. Dr. Walter F. Wolbrecht, 
Executive Secretary of the Board for Higher 
Education, served as special counselor in the 
transaction. 


Portland 


Plans for the remodeling of portions of 
Luther Hall, the administration and class- 
room building at Concordia College, are 
progressing. Extensive alterations in the 
basement will provide two new classrooms 
and re-equip the biology and typing rooms. 
At the same time two former faculty resi- 
dences on the campus will be converted into 
faculty offices and a music hall. 

The remodeling is being done as the first 
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step in carrying out expansion authorizations 
granted the Portland institution by the Sy- 
nodical convention in San Francisco in 
June 1959. Actual construction will prob- 
ably not begin until the summer vacation. 


Winfield 

Tentative approval has been granted the 
St. John’s College department of music to 
proceed with plans for designing and con- 
struction of a new pipe organ for the chapel 
auditorium. 


The new instrument will cost an estimated 
$28,000 and is scheduled to be installed by 
the opening of the school year in September 
1961. 


The music department recently moved 
into new offices and studios provided by the 
remodeling of the annex on the west side 
of the old physical education building. The 
cost for converting these rooms into facilities 
for the music department was about 
$10,000. The five rooms involved in the 
remodeling have been repainted and new 
floors and ceilings built in. New heating 
and lighting systems have also been in- 
stalied. 

Plans are now being completed for a plan- 
by-floor remodeling of Rehwinkel Hall — 
West dormitory — at St. John’s College. 
Scheduled to begin at the close of the 
present school year, the remodeling project 
will be carried out during the next three 
summers, with one floor to be improved 
each summer. The entire project will cost 
about $60,000. 


When actual construction of the proposed 
new $325,000 library at St. John’s College 
gets under way, the college will begin the 
first phase of an extended building and ex- 
pansion program estimated to cost one and 
a quarter million dollars. This figure repre- 
sents actual expenditures approved by Synod 
for the period 1960—62 and those to be 
restudied and reconsidered after 1962. 


. SUMMER SCHOOL 
St. Louis : 

The schedule for the summer school has 
been announced. The first quarter of the 
school will be from June 6 to July 7 and 
will include courses in pastoral theology, 
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scholasticism, papacy and empire, special 
problems in homiletics, and two exegetical 
courses by F. Danker and Edgar Krentz. 
The second quarter from July 11 to Aug. 10 
will feature professors Jones and Piepkorn 
in Old Testament introduction and sym- 
bolics respectively. Students earn three 
credits in both Quarter I and Quarter II. 

The long term from June 21 to July 22 
lists courses with four credits each in ex- 
egesis, symbolics, history, education, and 
missions. The short term, June 29 to 
July 22, offering three credits, has courses 
in Old Testament exegesis by Jones, New 
Testament by Gienapp, dogmatics, practical 
theology, and education. A special term 
offering eight credits and taught by Chap- 
lain Mahnke (clinical pastoral training) is 
scheduled for June 21 to July 22. 

The School for Graduate Studies is ofter- 
ing a long-term session with four credits 
and a short term with three credits. Stu- 
dents working for the M.A. R. degree are 
offered a long-term session offering four 
credits and a short term with three credits. 


River Forest 


Planning for a summer enrollment of 900 
students, Concordia Teachers College is in- 
creasing its course offerings by 33 per cent 
over those of last year for the two five-week 
terms, June 13—July 15 and July 18 to 
Aug. 19. 

Included in the increased course listings 
are 1] new courses. These include con- 
temporary theology, religious drama, _his- 
tory of the American frontier, and Biblical 
archaeology. 

In the music field the new offerings are 
history and principles of music education 
as well as history and psychology of musical 
learning. 

The other new courses are adult edu- 
cation; counseling: basic assumptions and 
practices; painting techniques; world phys- 
ical patterns. 

Last summer’s enrollment at River Forest 
was 795, which until then was the largest 
in its history for summer sessions. The 
making of plans for 900 this year neces- 
sitates an increase in the summer faculty 
from 63 to 70 over last year. 

By attending the two five-week terms of 
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the summer session a student may earn the 
equivalent of one quarter, namely, 16 hours 
of credit. 

As it has done for many years, the college 
will offer courses in youth leadership for 
those interested in doing youth work in the 
church. 

Running concurrently with the two five- 
week terms will be two periods of workshops 
and seminars which meet for two weeks. 
There will be four workshops during the 
July 5—16 term. 

During the second workshop period, July 
18—July 29, eight undergraduate workshops 
will be conducted and three graduate sem- 
inars. 


Seward 


Dates for the 1960 summer school are 
announced by Dr. L. G. Bickel. This will 
be the first year with two five-week sessions. 
The first will be held from June 13 to 
July 15 and the second from July 18 to 
Aug.19. In addition, there will be two 
short terms, with the first from July 5 to 15 
and the second from July 18 to 29. This 
schedule will allow for flexibility in the 
summer program, with a student earning 
from 2 hours of credit in a short term, up 
to 10 or 12 hours in the full 10 weeks. 

Also announced is an organist workshop 
under the direction of Professors Paul Rosel 
and Charles Krutz. This will meet from 
June 6 to 10. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Springfield 

Entrance requirements at the seminary, 
beginning next September, include one year 
of college work. 

On March 10 a lecture on “Juvenile De- 
linquency” will be given by Dr. Joseph D. 
Lohman, state treasurer of Illinois. “Texts 
and Manuscripts Today” was the topic of 
a lecture Feb. 18, by Dr. Ermest C. Colwell 
of the Southern California School of Theol- 
ogy. On April 1 a drama will be presented 
by the Calvary Players from the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Summer school will be held, including 
two terms of five weeks each, from June 13 
to July 15 and from July 18 to Aug. 18. 


[March 


This will give new students a chance to 
make up shortages in the prerequisites for 
theological studies. It will also give the 
students enrolled a chance to make up short- 
ages in the requirements for vicarages. 
A number of elective courses will be offered. 

The annual spring tour of the Springfield 
Chorus will be held from March 15 through 
March 21 in Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, 
Mich.; Buffalo, N.Y.; New York, N.Y.; 
Ridgewood, N.J.; Philadelphia, Pa. The 
highlight of the trip will be a concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Seward 


A $500 gift has been received from Le 
Roy Frese of Columbus, Nebr., for the 
Communion ware fund. This has increased 
the fund to the extent that the ware for use 
at Communion services in the college chapel 
can now be purchased. 

The academic deans and librarians of the 
synodical educational institutions were con- 
vened on the campus by the Board for 
Higher Education on Dec. 17 to 19. Thirty- 
four faculty members of colleges and sem- 
inaries were in attendance. This was the 
first meeting of each of the groups. Dr. 
L. G. Bickel states the deans were very 
appreciative of the opportunity to discuss 
problems and clarify many issues. They 
look forward to more frequent meetings of 
this kind in the future. 


Milwaukee 


On Nov. 15—17 President Walter W. 
Stuenkel attended the regional college pres- 
idents’ seminar on college financing, held in 
Highland Park, Ill., and attended by 75 lead- 
ers in education and industry. The theme of 
the conference was “Higher Education and 
Dollar Support.” The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education with the co-operation of the 
American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion and the American Alumni Council. 
Purpose of the seminar, held annually, was 
to “stress alumni relations, corporation re- 
lations, the special gift, and organization 
for development and public relations.” 

Graphs predicting an increase in college 
population pointed out that “for every 100 
graduate students in 1958 there will be 
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200 in 1970.” “Representatives of large 
corporations attending the conference,” said 
President Stuenkel, “expressed the definite 
hope that corporations would increase their 
giving to the extent demanded by increased 
enrollments in 1970.” 


Ernest T. Stewart, executive director of 
the American Alumni Council, urged edu- 
cational leaders to remember that “alumni 
are created the moment students are en- 
rolled. The idea that they owe something 
to the school should be emphasized con- 
tinuously during the years the students are 
attending the school. If this procedure is 
followed, alumni support will much more 
easily be forthcoming later.” 


Winfield 

Fees for 1960—61 have been increased 
an average of 5 per cent. Tuition has been 
raised $20 a year for church worker stu- 
dents and $30 for business and liberal arts 
students. Board has increased $20 a year 
for all resident students. Graduation fee 
has been set at $10, an increase of $6. 

Two more gifts have been given to the 
Alumni Association for memorial scholar- 
ship funds. The family of Henry Stoeppel- 
werth has established the Stoeppelwerth 
memorial scholarship fund for college min- 
isterial students. $4,800 has been placed 
into the fund. An unrestricted fund for 
college students has been set up by Mrs. 
Jacob Dumler in memory of her husband. 
The Alumni Association now administers 
11 memorial scholarship funds. 


Portland 


Oregon Governor Mark Hatfield will be 
the featured speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Lutheran Education Society at Con- 
cordia on April 23. 

The executive staff of the Board for 
Higher Education spent three days on the 
Portland campus, enroute from longer visi- 
tations at Oakland and Seward. The visit 
was helpful to administration and faculty in 
preparation for the visit of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
in 1961. Concordia hopes for full accredi- 
tation in early 1962. 
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BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Editor Appointed. At its January meet- 
ing the board appointed Jack K. Muhlen- 
bruch, pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Elmore, Ohio, to the position of associate 
editor of Sunday school materials. To date, 
Muhlenbruch has not reached a decision 
on the appointment. 


Bible Class Standard. The board recently 
issued a new Information Bulletin on Chris- 
tian Education titled The Bible Class Stand- 
ard. This bulletin provides a measuring 
device that enables the Bible class teachers 
and officers, the Sunday school superin- 
tendent, the board of education, and the 
pastor to appraise the individual Bible class 
and the congregation’s entire Bible study 
program. It establishes standards of excel- 
lence in six areas: The Purpose of the Class; 
The Spirit of the Teacher and of the Class; 
The Nature of the Lesson; The Educational 
Value of the Class Session; Class Operation 
and Administration; Planned Program. 

A free copy of this bulletin is being 
channeled to each congregation and circuit 
education leader through District boards of 
education. Additional copies may be or- 
dered from the board, 210 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis 2. Price: 10 cents each or $7.50 
per hundred. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Itchy Fingers. — Thefts by employees 
forced more than 200 firms to go out of 
business in the U.S. in 1958. 


Ouch! —We need more dentists, too. 
The ratio of dentists was 62 per 100,000 
Americans in 1940, 57 in 1958. The de- 
cline is continuing and if not halted we shall 
have only 50 dentists for 100,000 persons 
by 1975. 

Some Peace and Quiet.— Three out of 
four households in the United States have 
telephones. Putting it another way, 
10,000,000 families are without telephone 
service. 

School Expenses Out Ahead. — During 
the 1950s the gross national product rose 
from $285 billion (1950) to nearly $500 
billion (1959); school expenses rose from 
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$5 billion (1950) to $15 billion (1959). 
Enrollment rose 47 per cent in the ten years. 
How About the Cost? — The U.S. Office 
of Education has stated that colleges could 
handle 60,000 more live-in students or 
250,000 more day students if they used 
space efficiently. Some use only 85 per cent 
of their capacity. Since the college enroll- 
ment is expected to double by 1970 — from 
three million plus to six million students — 
even efficient use will be a long way from 
taking care of needs in the near future. 
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A No-Crash Program. — In the interest of 
safety, minimum standards for school buses 
will be upgraded. This was a decision 
reached by the National Conference on 
School Transportation. 

A Good Start. — Two contributors to this 
issue of LurHERAN EpucatTion, Thea Dullin 
and Iris Wiese, are 1959 graduates of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 
Their immediate concern for professional 
sharing and writing responsibilities is com- 
mendable. 


Summoned to Rest 


Henry F. Exven, Chaska, Minn., on Aug. 20, 1958, at the age of 70. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary 1909. Served 48 years at St. John’s Lutheran School, Chaska, 
Minn., where he retired because of ill health. Two daughters survive him. 


Watrter E. BErnxeE, Blue Earth, Minn., on Aug. 19, 1959, at the age of 67. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary 1912. Served 32 years at North Judson, Ind.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Chester, IIl.; resigned in 1944. His widow and a daughter survive him. 


Eimer A. Rots, St. Joseph, Mich., on Sept. 24, 1959, at the age of 48. Graduated 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 1932. Served 27 years at Atkins, Iowa; Gresham, 
Wis.; and St. Joseph, Mich. His widow and three daughters survive him. 


Aucust HERMAN SCHOEDE, em., Concordia, Mo., on Oct. 7, 1959, at the age of 96. 
Graduated St. Louis seminary 1887. Served 54 years as professor at St. Paul’s College, 
Concordia, Mo., until his retirement in 1941. Two daughters survive him. 


TuEeopHit A. WUNDERLICH, Elgin, Ill., on Oct. 17, 1959, at the age of 67. Graduated 
Seward teachers college 1912. Served 45 years at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Algonquin, IIL; 
and Chicago, IIl.; retired 1957. His widow and a son and a daughter survive him. 


Leo H. Sreret, Hamilton, Ohio, on Nov. 1, 1956, at the age of 82. Graduated Addison 
teachers seminary 1901. Served 88 years at Kilmanagh, Mich.; Vincennes, Ind.; and 
Hamilton, Ohio; retired in 1939, Survived by his widow, two sons, and three daughters. 


ApvotpH Maurer, Collinsville, Ml, on Nov. 15, 1959, at the age of 68. Graduated 
Addison teachers seminary 1912. Served 34 years as teacher and organist at Affton, Mo.; 
Springfield, Ill.; and Collinsville, Ill; retired 1946 because of ill health; but continued to 
render occasional service as teacher and organist. His widow and a son survive him. 


Martin L. Gerpes, em., Farmers Retreat, Ind., on Dec. 30, 1959, at the age of 
nearly 56. Graduated Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., 1925. Served 84 years 
as teacher at Breckinridge, Okla., and Farmers Retreat, Ind.; retired 1959 because of ill 
health. Survived by his widow and two daughters. 


Lours F. HEINRICHSMEYER, Bronxville, N. Y., on Jan. 22, 1960, at the age of 78. Grad- 


uated Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1905. Served for over 50 years as a member of 
Concordia’s faculty; retired 1957. Survived by his widow and a son. 


THEODORE W. Hausmann, Bronxville, N. Y., on Jan. 26, 1960, at the age of 65. Grad- 
uated Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 1917. Served as a member of Concordia’s faculty 
for 40 years. His widow survives him. 


